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INTRODUCTION 


In  the  following  study  (in  part  a  fragment  of  a  longer  work 
as  yet  uncompleted)  the  attempt  is  made  to  tell  with  some  full- 
ness the  story  of  the  early  life  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  Roman  emperors.  Hadrian  is  sharply  distinguished  from 
the  other  emperors  not  only  by  the  character  of  his  adminis- 
tration, but  also  by  the  quality  which  we  call  "personality."  Me 
set  the  stamp  of  his  character  and  temper  on  the  civilization  of 
his  empire.  He  was  forty-one  years  old  when  hecame  to  the 
^throne;  that  is,  the  essential  traits  of  his  character  had  been 
determined  before  he  began  to  rule.  The  formative  period  in 
which  this  dominating  personality  was  moulded,  should  there- 
fore possess  a  certain  historical  interest.  The  period  however 
has  not  been  treated  to  any  great  extent  from  this  point  of  view. 
In  fact  Hadrian's  early  career  has  on  the  whole  received  but 
scant  attention. 

The  only  comprehensive  biography  of  Hadrian  is  the  ex- 
tremely readable  work  of  the  genial  humanist,  Gregorovius. 
That  biography  appeared  thirty-five  years  ago.  Since  then  in- 
vestigation in  the  field  of  Roman  imperial  history  has  made 
great  progress,  and  new  source  material  has  been  discovered. 
A  number  of  important  studies  dealing  with  Hadrian  and  his 
reign,  or  with  closely  related  subjects,  have  been  published. 
The  work  of  Gregorovius  is  necessarily  antiquated  today.  More- 
over, in  spite  of  many  fine  qualities  it  has  serious  defects  (cf. 
Pelham's  introduction  to  Robinson's  translation)  ;  questions  of 
prime  importance  are  not  infrequently  ignored,  and  the  author 
is  not  always  critical  in  his  handling  of  the  sources.  Of  the 
studies  on  Hadrian  more  recent  than  the  work  of  Gregorovius, 
only  one,  Schulz's  Leben  des  Kaisers  Hadrian,  attempts  to  give 
a  continuous  account  of  the  emperor's  life.  But  Schulz  has  con- 
tributed merely  a  brief  monograph,  philological  rather  than  his- 
torical in  character.  Its  chief  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that 
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it  presents  the  author's  views  in  regard  to  the  literary  sources 
for  the  life  of  Hadrian.  The  epigraphic,  and  other  archaeo- 
logical evidence  receive  little  attention.  Kornemann's  study  is 
of  much  the  same  type  as  that  of  Schulz,  though  more  critical 
in  some  respects;  it  consists  in  part  of  a  development  of  the 
source  theories  of  Schulz.  Weber's  valuable  work  deals  with 
special  points  and  problems,  particularly  those  connected  with 
the  chronological  and  geographical  order  of  Hadrian's  great 
journeys.  The  other  Hadrianic  studies  are  even  more  restricted 
in  scope,  as  a  glance  at  the  bibliography  will  show.  There  is 
ample  room  for  the  writer  of  the  whole,  or  of  any  part,  of 
Hadrian's  biography. 

A  brief  discussion  of  the  sources  for  Hadrian's  life  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  intelligible  certain  terms  and  methods  em- 
ployed in  this  study.  These  sources,  like  all  those  for  the  sec- 
ond century,  are  meager.  The  principal  source  is  the  Vita  Ha- 
driani  in  the  collection  of  imperial  biographies  known  as  the 
Historia  Augusta,  or  the  Scriptores  Historiae  Augustae.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  present  even  in  outline  in  the  limits  of 
this  introduction  the  numerous  problems  and  controversies  to 
which  the  study  of  this  enigmatic  corpus  has  given  rise.1  Yet 
it  is  necessary  for  any  student  who  makes  use  of  the  H.  A.  to  de- 
fine to  some  extent  his  attitude  toward  the  collection.  I  shall 
simply  say  that  it  is  my  conviction  that  Dessau's  theory  that  the 
H.  A.  is  the  work  of  a  single  "forger"  of  the  Theodosian  period, 
has  been  conclusively  disproved  by  Mommsen,  Klebs,  and  Wolf- 
flin.  The  lives  are  divided  in  the  MSS.  among  six  different  au- 


1  An  excellent  summary  of  these  problems  will  be  found  in  the  intro- 
duction to  Butler's  "Studies  in  the  Life  of  Heliogabalus,"  University  of 
Michigan  Studies,  IV.  See  also  Peter,  Bursian's  Jahresbericht,  1906;  and 
the  article  on  the  Scriptores  by  Diehls  in  P.  W.  R.  E. 

The  works  referred  to  in  this  introduction  by  the  names  of  the  au- 
thors, and  not  given  in  the  list  of  abbreviations,  are :  Dessau,  "Ueber  Zeit 
und  Personlichkeit  der  S.  H.  A.,"  Hermes,  24,  337  ff.;  Mommsen,  "Die 
S.  H.  A.,"  Hermes,  25,  228;  Klebs,  "Die  Sammlung  der  S.  H.  A.,"  Rhein. 
Museum,  45,  436;  Wolfflin,  "Die  S.  H.  A.,"  Sitzungsbericht  der  bayer. 
Akad.,  1891,  465;  Lecrivain,  "Etudes  sur  1'histoire  Auguste";  Plew, 
"Quellenuntersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  des  Kaisers  Hadrian";  Enman, 
"Eine  Verlorene  Geschichte  der  romischen  Kaiser,  Philologus,"  1884,  337. 
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thors ;  I  believe  that  a  plurality  of  authorship  has  been  estab- 
lished (see  especially  Wolfflin).  In  the  MSS.  some  of  the  lives 
are  dedicated  to  Diocletian,  others  to  Constantine ;  one  would 
assume  then  that  the  lives  were  written  under  these  emperors. 
I  think  that  this  dating  of  the  corpus  is  shown  by  internal  evi- 
dence to  be  in  general  correct.  The  passages  that  bear  the  marks 
of  a  later  period  must  be  explained  as  interpolations  of  the  last 
redactor  of  the  corpus,  who  lived  perhaps  in  the  period  of  Theo- 
dosius.  The  Vita  Hadriani,  the  first  in  the  series,  was  written 
in  all  probability  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian  (284-305  A.  D.)  ; 
its  author  was  a  certain  Spartianus,  of  whom,  however,  we 
know  nothing. 

Leaving  these  preliminaries  we  can  now  take  up  the  analysis 
of  the  Vita  Hadriani.  Lecrivain,  Kornemann,  and  particularly 
Schulz,  have  demonstrated  that  in  this  biography  two  main  parts 
can  be  distinguished.  In  one  of  these  the  language  is  simple, 
clear  and  packed  with  meaning;  the  notices  deal  for  the  most 
part  with  important  historical  events  and  institutions,  and  are 
free  from  personalities,  anecdotes  and  scandal;  while  the  chro- 
nological indications  are  exact.  This  portion  of  the  Vita  has 
been  called  by  the  Germans  the  "historical  part"  ("sachlich- 
historischer  Theil"),  and  was  copied  by  Spartianus  from  the 
lost  work  of  an  able  historian  whose  name  is  nowhere  cited  in 
the  H.  A.  The  use  of  his  work  can  however  be  detected  in 
other  early  lives  in  the  H.  A.,  at  least  as  far  as  the  life  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus.  From  internal  evidence  it  appears  that  this 
anonymous  writer  was  living  in  the  time  of  the  Severi;  he  was 
flourishing  c.  200  A.  D.  What  Spartianus  has  preserved  from 
him  in  the  Vita  constitutes  our  best  source  for  Hadrian's  life 
and  reign.  Among  other  sources  the  Anonymous  made  use  of 
the  lost  autobiography2  of  Hadrian.  The  notices  in  the  "his- 
torical" part  of  the  Vita  are  in  general  so  valuable,  that  the 


*It  is  definitely  referred  to,  cf.  Vita,  1,  1;  7,  2:  "ut  ipse  in  vita  sua 
dicit."  See  also  Plew,  3  ff. ;  Peter,  Historicorum  Romanorum  Reliquiae,  II, 
CLXXVI.  Lack  of  space  forbids  me  to  discuss  here  this  highly  import- 
ant "source  of  the  sources,"  but  see  remarks  on  its  character  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapters. 
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Anonymous  has  been  called  by  Schulz  and  Kornemann,  "The 
last  great  historian  of  Rome."  Schulz  has  attempted — on  the 
whole  with  great  success — to  reconstruct  his  work  by  separat- 
ing the  "historical"  notices  from  the  others  in  the  Vita,  and  by 
combining  the  former.  See  the  appendix  to  Schulz's  Leben,  or 
to  his  Kaiserhaus  der  Antonine. 

The  other  part  of  the  Vita  is  characterized  by  the  vagueness 
and  looseness  of  its  style,  and  by  its  strange  words  and  phrases, 
as  well  as  by  the  trivial,  personal  and  frequently  scandalous 
quality  of  its  notices.  It  deals  much.jsdthjmeofotes.  No  at- 
tention is  paid  to  chronology;  the  statements  float  in  air.  This 
part  of  the  Vita  has  been  called  the  "biographic"  part  ("Bio- 
graphischer  Theil").  It~is  JviolentlyJiQslile  to  jladrian ;  by  final 
analysis  it  represents  the  gossip  and  scandal  about  him  which 
his  many  enemies  of  the  senatorial  class  set  in  motion.)  Spar- 
tianus  had  some  history  or  biography  of  senatorial  origin  be- 
fore him  and  combined  its  use  with  that  of  the  work  of  the 
Anonymous.  Now  the  latter  was  friendly  to  Hadrian,  hence 
the  Vita  as  it  stands  today  bristles  with  contradictions.  Spar- 
tianus  was  a  wretched  compiler;  he  copied  his  sources  word 
for  word,  and  patched  his  excerpts  roughly  together  without 
making  any  attempt  to  harmonize  them  in  style  or  to  recon- 
cile the  contradictions  in  content.  He  used  the  work  of  the 
Anonymous  in  a  manner  at  once  arbitrary  and  careless,  he  has 
left  out  much  of  importance,  and  was  apparently  inclined  to 
sacrifice  good  "historical"  notices  to  make  room  for  "bio- 
graphic" bits  he  considered  "interesting." 

The  source  for  Hadrian's  life,  second  in  importance  to  the 
Vita,  is  Xiphilinus'  epitome  of  the  sixty-ninth  book  of  the 
Roman  History  of  Dio  Cassius.  Xiphilinus  perhaps  further 
abridged  an  earlier  epitome.  See  Mommsen,  Hermes,  VI,  46; 
Haupt,  Hermes,  XIV,  87.  The  epitomator,  or  epitomators, 
seem  however  to  have  confined  themselves  to  excision;  what  is 
left  is  still  Dio,  but  a  badly  mutilated  Dio.  In  spite,  however,  of 
its  possibly  double  abridgment  much  of  Dio's  sixty-ninth  book 
survives.  What  is  its  historical  value  ?  The  answer  to  the  ques- 
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tion  is  partly  dependent  upon  the  answer  to  another:  what  is 
Dio's  relation  to  our  principal  source,  the  "historical"  part  of 
the  Vita?  Dio  and  the  unknown  historian  were  contemporaries, 
the  use  of  either  by  the  other  was  possible.  But,  as  all  investi- 
gators agree,  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  use.  The  best  parts 
of  Dio  agree  in  general  with  the  "historical"  notices  in  the  Vita; 
but  there  are  no  signs  of  dependence.  The  two  accounts  sup- 
plement each  other,  sometimes  in  a  very  happy  way. 

Dio  then  has  the  value  of  an  independent  witness,  and  some 
of  his  testimony  is  very  good.  His  statements  concerning  im- 
portant matters  can  be  tested  in  some  cases  by  the  epigraphic 
evidence,  and  he  is  not  found  wanting.  He  had  access  to  good 
sources ;  like  the  Anonymous,  he  quotes  Hadrian's  autobiogra- 
phy (69,  11,  2).  But  Dio,  in  the  expressive  phrase,  "contami- 
nated" what  he  derived  from  these  good  sources  with  excerpts 
taken  from  some  "biographic"  source  or  sources.  We  find  in 
Dio  side  by  side,  a  picture  of  Hadrian  the  ruler  that  is  highly 
complimentary,  and  a  picture  of  Hadrian  the  man  which  is  far 
from  flattering.  And  Dio  makes  the  "biographic"  version  his 
own;  he  betrays  a  hostility  to  Hadrian  which  is  surprising  till 
we  remember  the  extent  to  which  this  Greek  and  alien  had 
adopted  the  senatorial  view-point  on  all  matters.  Peter  (Ge- 
schichtlich.  Lit.  uber  d.  rom.  Kaiser  seit,  I,  91,  100)  has  credited 
Dio  with  impartiality.  Let  us  review  some  of  Dio's  "biographic" 
notices  and  see.  Dio  knows  that  Hadrian  was  never  really 
adopted  by  Trajan  (69,  1,  1)  ;  the  adoption  was  a  fiction  of 
Trajan's  wife,  Plotina ;  influenced  by  her  guilty  love  for  Hadrian 
she  secured  for  him  the  throne  (69,  1,  2).  This  slander  is  be- 
lieved by  no  modern  scholar,  and  is  inconsistent  with  what  Dio 
himself  says  elsewhere  about  Plotina  (68,  5)  and  with  all  we 
know  of  her  (cf.  Pliny,  Paneg.  83).  It  is  found  only  in  Dio, 
and  he  repeats  it  (69,  10,  3).  Hadrian  put  the  four  consulars 
to  death  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  on  false  charges  (69,  2,  5). 
Apollodorus,  the  great  artist  and  architect,  was  first  banished 
and  then  put  to  death  by  Hadrian;  his  sole  crime  was  that  he 
had  offended  the  emperor's  vanity  (69,  4).  This  story  has  been 
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absolutely  disproved  by  Plew  (94  ff.)  ;  it  affords  us  a  test  case. 
The  death  of  Antinoos  in  the  Nile  was  not  an  accident  as  Ha- 
drian claimed,  says  Dio  (69,  11,  2) :  he  perished  as  a  sacrifice  on 
behalf  of  the  emperor's  safety.  These  examples  might  be  mul- 
tiplied. 

It  is  not  maintained  that  notices  of  this  type  in  Dio  are 
suspicious  because  they  are  unfavorable  to  Hadrian.  There 
is  of  course  no  reason  why  an  unfavorable  report  should  ipso 
facto  be  untrue.  But  these  statements  of  Dio's  will  be  found, 
when  tested  by  other  sources,  to  be  for  the  most  part  either 
grossly  improbable  or  manifestly  false.  It  will  be  noticed  also 
that  Dio  is  never  more  dogmatic  than  when  he  is  speaking  of  mat- 
ters in  regard  to  which  neither  he  nor  any  other  man  had  any  cer- 
tain information.  This  tendency  appears  in  his  assertion  that  Ha- 
drian was  not  adopted  by  Trajan,  and  in  his  use  of  such  expres- 
sions as  TO  8'  aXf]OK  (69,  4,  2-5,  the  Apollodorus  story)  and 
d>s  y  oXrjBua.  «?xei  (69,  11,  2,  notice  of  the  death  of  Antinoos).  In 
this  respect  Dio  contrasts  unfavorably  even  with  the  "bio- 
graphic" passages  in  the  Vita,  in  which  the  hesitating  and,  as  it 
were,  embarrassed  character  of  the  language  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  writer  knew  he  was  dealing  in  scandal.  The  hostile 
notices  in  Dio  must  therefore  be  treated  with  the  greatest  cau- 
tion. It  is  necessary  to  emphasize  this  fact,  inasmuch  as  Dio's 
testimony  has  been  taken  very  seriously  by  the  recent  investi- 
gators, Kornemann,  Weber  and  von  Premerstein. 

Besides  the  accounts  in  the  Vita  and  Dio,  there  are  brief 
chapters  on  Hadrian  in  the  "late  minor  authors":  Aurelius 
Victor  (fl.  c.  330  A.  D.),  De  Caesaribus;  Eutropius,  Breviar- 
ium  Historiae  Romanae  (dedicated  to  the  emperor  Valens,  who 
ruled  364-378  A.  D.)  ;  and  the  unknown  author  of  the  Epitome 
(probable  date,  c.  390  A.  D.).  Certain  marked  similarities  both 
in  content  and  phrase  have  been  found  existing  between  pass- 
ages in  the  Vita  in  the  H.  A.  and  the  corresponding  passages  in 
Victor  and  Eutropius.  For  examples  see  Lecrivain,  399  ff . ; 
Schulz,  Kaiserhaus,  6  ff.  and  90  ff.  According  to  Lecrivain's 
view,  to  which  I  incline,  these  similarities  are  due  to  the  com- 
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mon  use  by  all  three  sources  of  the  lost  Imperial  Chronicle 
whose  existence  was  brilliantly  demonstrated  by  Enman.  Schulz 
on  the  other  hand  agrees  with  Dessau  that  the  lives  in  the  H.  A., 
as  they  now  stand,  show  clearly  the  use  of  the  De  Caesaribus  of 
Victor.  Schulz  attributes  this  use  however  to  his  "Theodosian" 
redactor,  the  final  editor  of  the  corpus.  The  similarities  be- 
tween the  Lives  and  Eutropius  Schulz  explains  as  due  to  the  use 
both  by  the  "Theodosian"  and  by  Eutropius  of  the  mysterious 
Marius  Maximus3  cited  in  the  first  series  of  the  Lives.  The 
question  is  however  one  of  minor  importance  for  the  Vita  Ha- 
driani.  The  similarities  between  the  Vita  on  one  hand,  and 
Eutropius  and  Victor  on  the  other,  are  all  of  worthless  "bio- 
graphic" character.  In  other  respects  Eutropius  and  Victor 
may  be  treated  as  independent  of  the  Vita  and  of  each  other. 
In  Eutropius'  chapters  on  Trajan  and  Hadrian  (VIII,  2-7)  we 
find  beside  the  biographic  gossip  notices  of  value  that  occur  in 
no  other  source.  Some  of  these  will  be  considered  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapters.  But  there  is  little  of  value  to  be  found  in 
Victor.  In  so  authoritative  a  work  as  Teuffel's  Geschichte  d. 
rbvn.  Lit.  we  are  told  (234,  1913  edition)  that  Victor  drew  his 
information  "aus  guten  Quellen."  Either  he  failed  to  do  this  in 
his  chapters  on  Trajan  and  Hadrian  (XIII,  XIV),  or  he  made 
very  poor  use  of  these  good  sources.  There  are  capital  errors 
in  his  treatment  of  Trajan.  Thus  he  makes  Trajan  the  creator 
of  the  imperial  post,  the  cursus  publicus,  and  attributes  to  him 
the  division  of  the  imperial  power  between  the  Angusti  and  the 
Caesars.  The  chapter  on  Hadrian  is  a  tissue  of  errors,  im- 
probabilities and  scandals,  in  which  persons,  places  and  dates 
are  hopelessly  confused.  Thus  Antinoos  was  still  living  when 
Hadrian  built  his  villa  at  Tivoli.  The  oracles  of  the  Egyptian 
seers  were  reported  at  Tivoli,  and  it  was  there  that  the  self- 
devotion  of  Antinoos  took  place.  In  this  way  Victor  transports 


3  The  notices  referred  in  the  Lives  to  Marius  Maximus  are  generally 
trivial,  or  worthless,  cf.  Peter,  Reliquiae  Historicorum  Romanorum,  II, 
CLXXX  ff.  A  recent  investigator  of  a  portion  of  the  H.  A.  seems  to 
regard  this  author  as  a  myth,  cf.  Honn,  Quellenuntersuchungen  zu  den 
Viten  d.  Heliogobalus  u.  d.  Severus  Alexander,  47  ff. 
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the  whole  Antinoos  drama  from  Egypt  to  Italy.  Hadrian,  ac- 
cording to  Victor,  celebrated  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  in  Rome 
Hadrian  suddenly  decided  to  adopt  Antoninus  because  he  hap- 
pened to  witness  the  latter  supporting  the  infirm  steps  of  his 
aged  father-in-law.  The  senators  ridiculed  Antoninus,  and  Ha- 
drian ordered  most  of  them  to  be  put  to  death.  They  were  saved 
in  some  mysterious  way  by  Antoninus — and  so  on.  The  third 
of  the  minor  authors,  the  writer  of  the  Epitome,  can  be  dis- 
missed in  a  few  words.  His  chapter  (14)  deals  mainly  with 
Hadrian's  personality,  accomplishments  and  tastes.  He  has  bor- 
rowed much  of  his  information  from  the  Vita,  as  his  language 
clearly  shows.  But  he  has  added  touches  derived  from  other 
sources  unknown  to  us.  The  result  is  the  most  elaborate  char- 
acterization of  Hadrian  that  we  possess.  Gregorovius  refers  to 
it  as  a  word-portrait  and  says  truly,  "It  is  clumsy  and  inade- 
quate, but  not  without  life." 

It  is  impossible  in  this  short  sketch  to  consider  the  treat- 
ment of  Hadrian  by  the  early  Christian  writers,  Orosius,  Euse- 
bius,  Jerome  and  others;  and  the  fragmentary  notices  and  inci- 
dental allusions  which  occur  in  authors  ranging  in  time  from 
contemporaries  of  Hadrian  like  Phlegon,  Arrian  and  Pausanias 
down  to  the  Byzantines.  In  general,  the  Christian  writers  have 
adopted  the  hostile  senatorial  tradition,  though  they  had  little 
reason  to  love  the  senate,  that  ancient  stronghold  of  paganism. 
But  the  senatorial  traditions  always  won  the  final  victory  in 
ancient  Roman  historiography,  as  Peter  has  remarked  in  his 
Geschichtliche  Litteratur.  Orosius  (fl.  415  A.  D.)  forms,  how- 
ever, an  interesting  exception  to  the  rule.  He  gives  us  (His- 
toriae  adversus  Paganos,  VII,  12)  an  account  of  Hadrian  that 
is  quite  eulogistic.  But  the  reason  for  this  indulgence  is  clear. 
Orosius  had  acquired  in  some  way  the  impression  that  Hadrian 
was  friendly  to  Christianity.  Of  the  incidental  references  to 
Hadrian  it  may  be  said  that  some  of  those  which  are  contem- 
porary are  of  great  value. 

Some  compensation  for  this  poverty  in  literary  sources  is 
found  in  the  archaeological  material.  The  Hadrianic  inscrip- 
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tions  both  in  Latin  and  Greek  are  numerous,  and  some  are  very 
valuable.  But  none  as  it  happens,  equals  in  importance  the 
Res  Gestae  of  Augustus  as  recorded  in  the  Monumentum  An- 
cyranum.  Hadrian's  coins  are  of  peculiar  interest  and  beauty, 
though  often  difficult  to  date  because  of  the  curious  absence  in 
the  legends  of  the  year  of  the  tribunician  power.  And  to  the 
inscriptions  and  coins  must  be  added  the  increasing  number  of 
papyri. 

It  is  evident  that  an  account  based  on  such  sources  as  are 
indicated  above  must  necessarily  be  inadequate  and  full  of  gaps. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  second  century 
A.  D.  has  been  greatly  increased  of  late  years.  But  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  when  it  is  possible  to  know  a  character  of 
that  century  with  intimacy,  or  to  write  his  life  with  the  fullness 
of  detail  that  characterizes  the  biographies  of  modern  history. 


A  Study  of  the  Life  of  Hadrian  Prior  to 
His  Accession 


HADRIAN'S  EARLY  LIFE  AND  EDUCATION 
The  Romanization  of  Spain  was  the  first  fruit  of  Roman 
conquest  in  the  West.  This  process  of  Romanization  had  be- 
gun as  early  as  the  second  century  B.  C.,  not  long  after  the 
country  had  been  reduced  in  197  B.  C.  to  the  form  of  the  two 
provinces  of  Hither  and  Further  Spain.  While  the  interior  of 
these  provinces  was  still  a  battleground  for  the  Roman  legions 
and  the  rebellious  natives,  Italian  traders  and  speculators  were 
flocking  to  the  seaport  towns  and  penetrating  the  adjacent  hin- 
terland; and  the  famous  Spanish  mines  were  being  worked  by 
the  Romans.  The  first  Roman  communities  founded  outside 
of  Italy,  Italica  and  Carteia,  were  planted  in  Spain.  Both  were 
military  in  origin;  Italica,  which  has  for  us  an  especial  interest, 
was  founded  c.  206  by  Scipio  Africanus  the  Elder,  as  a  settlement 
for  his  disabled  soldiers.  The  legionaries  were  quartered  in 
Spain  for  long  periods ;  both  they  and  the  civilian  settlers  in- 
termarried with  the  natives  of  the  country.  By  the  beginning 
of  the  first  century  A.  D.,  the  Latin  language  prevailed  in  the 
eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula;  by  the  latter  half 
of  that  century,  the  people  of  these  regions  were  highly  civilized. 
Spain  had  in  this  time  become  an  important  factor  in  the  life 
of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Spanish  writers  were  prominent  in 
Latin  literature;  Spaniards  were  conspicuous  in  the  civil  and 
military  service ;  the  first  provincial  emperor,  Trajan,  hails  from 
Spain.  The  distinguished  Spanish  families  were  intensely  Ro- 
man in  sentiment,  and  liked  to  claim  for  themselves  an  Italian 
origin.1 


1  On  the  Romanization  of  Spain,  cf.  Mommsen,  R.  G.,  V,  57. ;  Bou- 
chier,  Spain  under  the  Roman  Empire,  passim.  For  founding  of  Italica, 
cf.  Appian,  Iber,  38.  Position  of  Spaniards  in  public  service,  attitude  of 
Spanish  families,  cf.  von  Domaszewski,  "Die  Rangordnung  des  romischen 
Heeres,"  Banner  Jahrbiicher,  1908,  125  ff. 
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We  are  not  surprised  then  when  we  find  Hadrian  stating  in 
his  autobiography  (Vita,  1,1)  that  his  ancestors  came  from 
Hadria  in  Picenum,  and  emigrated  to  Spain  "in  the  time  of 
Scipio"  to  settle  in  Italica.  We  have  no  means  of  testing  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  The  tradition  that  Hadria  was  the  an- 
cient home  of  the  family  may  well  have  originated  in  the  desire 
to  explain  the  name,  Hadrianus  (as  Kornemann  suggests,  10). 
But  that  some  of  Hadrian's  ancestors  came  from  Italy  is  en- 
tirely possible.  The  supposition  is  rendered  more  probable  by 
the  high  position  of  his  family  in  the  colony  of  Italica,  and  by 
the  fact  that  they  had  long  maintained  connections  with  men 
of  influence  in  the  capital  of  the  empire.  The  family  had  been 
of  senatorial  rank  for  at  least  two  generations  when  Hadrian 
was  born.2 

But  even  if  we  assume  an  Italian  origin  for  the  family,  Ha- 
drian's ancestors  had  lived  in  Spain  more  than  250  years  before 
he  was  born.  His  mother  was  apparently  of  Spanish  descent 
(see  below)  ;  he  must  have  had  other  ancestors  of  native  origin. 
Whatever  the  nationality  of  his  remote  ancestors,  Hadrian  had 
many  strains  in  his  blood.  Celt,  Iberian,  Semite,  Greek  and 
Italian,  all  were  represented  in  Spain ;  and  a  mixed  heredity 
would  help  to  explain  the  complexity  of  Hadrian's  character. 
It  is  perhaps  not  too  fanciful  to  say  that  Hadrian  as  emperor 
I  appears  a  Spaniard  in  his  love  for  the  grandiose  and  splendid 
I  (in  this  respect  resembling  Trajan),  a  Greek  in  his  aestheticism, 
\  and,  above  all,  a  Roman  in  his  genius  for  organization. 

To  turn  to  Hadrian's  immediate  family,  his  father,  P. 
Aelius  Hadrianus  Afer,  was  a  senator  of  some  distinction. 
Either  he,  or  Hadrian's  mother,  was  a  cousin  of  the  later  em- 
peror Trajan — our  evidence  in  regard  to  this  relationship  is 


*In  Vita,  1,  2,  we  read  that  the  first  member  of  Hadrian's  family  to 
attain  to  senatorial  rank  was  his  "atavus,"  a  certain  Maryllinus.  If 
"atavus"  here  signifies  "father  of  a  great-great-grandfather,"  Maryllinus 
was  made  a  senator  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  But  this  is  improbable. 
We  hear  of  but  one  Spanish  provincial  who  was  promoted  to  senatorial 
rank  in  Caesar's  time— L.  Cornelius  Balbus,  cf.  Stech,  "Senatores  Romani 
qui  fuerint  inde  a  Vespasiano  usque  ad  Trajani  exitum,"  Klio,  1912,  150. 
Perhaps  "atavus"  here  has  its  general  sense  of  "ancestor." 
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conflicting.  Hadrian's  mother,  Domitia  Paulina,  was  born  in 
the  rich  and  ancient  city  of  Cades.  We  know  nothing  of  her 
except  her  name  and  birthplace.  He  had  a  sister,  Paulina,  who 
married  L.  Julius  Ursus  Servianus,  a  prominent  senator.  The 
Aelii,  like  the  other  Roman  citizens  of  Italica,  were  enrolled  in 
the  tribe  Sergia.3 

The  future  emperor,  Publius  Aelius  Hadrianus,  was  born 
January  24,  76  A.  D.,  during  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  The  tra- 
dition (embodied  in  the  Vita)  which  would  make  him  Italian  by 
descent,  would  also  make  him  Roman  by  birth;  the  Vita  says 
(1,  3),  "natus  est  Romae."  Until  recently  the  modern  histor- 
ians and  biographers,  including  Gregorovius  and  Schulz,  have 
accepted  this  statement  as  true.  But  the  Vita  passage  is  contra- 
dicted by  other  sources,  some  of  them  contemporary  with  Ha- 
drian, and  by  other  passages  in  the  Vita  itself.  The  evidence 
taken  as  a  whole  shows  that  Hadrian  was  born  at  Italica.  This 
Spanish  city  has  then  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  birth- 
place of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  perhaps  Theodosius  the  Great.4 

Italica  was  a  place  of  great  importance  under  the  late  Roman 
Republic  and  the  Empire.  Founded  as  we  have  seen  by  Scipio, 
it  was  second  in  Further  Spain  only  to  Cordova,  and  was  the 
seat  of  the  strongest  garrison  in  the  province,  and  hence  at 
times  of  the  governor.  It  was  made  a  municipium  either  by 
Caesar  or  Augustus  (cf.  Hirtius,  de  bello  Alexandr.,  52,  4).  In 


*For  Hadrian's  family  see  Vita  I,  1-2;  Dio,  69,  3,  1.  According  to  the 
Vita  his  father  was  Trajan's  cousin,  according  to  Eutropius  (VIII,  6), 
his  mother.  The  tribe  Sergia  is  mentioned  in  CIL,  III,  I,  550.  Inscrip- 
tions of  the  Aelii  CIL,  II,  1130,  1138,  1139. 

*  The  notice  that  Hadrian  was  born  in  Rome  seems  to  have  been  de- 
rived by  Spartianus  from  the  able  Anonymous  (cf.  Schulz's  reconstruc- 
tion) ;  in  this  case  however  the  Anonymous  is  mistaken.  Appian,  Iber.  38, 
and  Gellius,  XVI,  13,  4,  both  contemporaries  with  Hadrian,  refer  to 
Italica  as  his  birthplace.  See  also  Eutropius,  VIII,  6,  1 :  "natus  est  ipse 
Italicae  in  Hispania;"  Dio,  69,  1,  1;  Dio,  69,  10,  1.  The  Vita  passages 
which  imply  that  Italica  was  Hadrian's  birthplace,  are  2,  1,  "ad  patriam 
redit,"  and  19,  1,  "in  patria  sua ;"  patria  in  both  cases  refers  to  Italica. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that  Hadrian  belonged  to  the  Tribus  Sergia  in 
which  the  Roman  citizens  of  Italica  were  enrolled.  That  Hadrian  was 
born  in  Italica  is  the  view  of  Von  Rohden,  Weber  (14)  and  Kornemann 
(p.  7  ff.).  I  am  indebted  to  Kornemann  for  the  above  arguments. 
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Hadrian's  day  Italica  was  no  mean  city;  this  is  proven  by  its 
ruins.  They  lie  near  the  wretched  modern  village  of  Santi  Ponce, 
about  five  miles  N.  W.  of  Seville.  Among  them  is  an  amphi- 
theatre, 95  yards  long  by  67  wide.  Twenty  rows  of  seats  are  still 
standing,  and  corridors,  dens,  and  arrangements  for  a  naumachia 
can  still  be  made  out.  There  are  also  the  scanty  remains  of  a 
forum  and  of  several  large  private  and  public  buildings,  includ- 
ing baths,  the  reservoirs  of  an  aqueduct,  and  many  fine  tessel- 
ated  pavements.  Numerous  inscriptions  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
second  and  third  centuries  A.  D.  have  been  found  on  the  site. 
They  indicate  clearly  its  military  importance.5 

When  Hadrian  was  ten  years  old,  his  father  died  in  his  for- 
tieth year.58  The  boy  received  as  guardians  two  able  men;  his 
kinsman,  Trajan,  who  at  this  time  was  one  of  the  praetorian 
legates  in  Spain,  and  Caelius  Attianus,  a  man  of  equestrian  rank, 
and  a  citizen  of  Italica.  The  importance  for  Hadrian's  future 
of  his  double  association  with  Trajan  is  at  once  apparent.  Be- 
fore Trajan's  death  we  hear  little  of  Attianus.  Probably  he  was 
willing  to  resign  Hadrian  to  the  direction  of  his  more  influential 
guardian.  Attianus  was  destined  eventually  to  play  a  role  in 
Hadrian's  life,  second  in  importance  only  to  that  of  Trajan.6 

We  gather  from  our  sources  that  Hadrian  at  some  time  be- 
tween his  tenth  and  his  fifteenth  year  (86-90  A.  D.)  was  sent 
to  Rome  to  continue  his  education  under  better  masters  than 
those  to  be  found  in  a  provincial  city.  Hadrian's  later  attain- 
ments indicate  that  he  was  a  precocious  and  gifted  boy,  with 
keen  perceptions  and  active  imagination.  He  now  continued,  or 
began,  under  the  best  advantages,  the  study  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature.  The  language,  though  modified  in  char- 
acter and  accent,  was  still  in  Hadrian's  time  a  spoken  tongue, 


"Cf.  Hiibner,  die  romische  Herrshaft  in  Westeuropa,  194  ff.,  and  his 
exhaustive  commentary  on  CIL,  II,  p.  145  ff. 

5aCf.  Gren fell-Hunt-Hogarth,  Fayum  Papyri,  115,  a.  XIX;  Stech,  op. 
cit.,  25. 

9  When  in  the  preceding  and  following  paragraphs  facts  in  regard  to 
Hadrian's  life  prior  to  his  accession  are  given  without  references,  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  they  are  taken  from  Vita  1-4.  On  Trajan's  presence 
and  office  in  Spain,  cf.  Dierauer,  11  ff. ;  on  Attianus,  Dio,  69,  1,  2. 
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the  complicated  rhythms  of  its  verse  and  prose  were  still  a  living 
music.  Greek  art  and  literature  existed  not  in  the  fragments  that 
survive  today,  but  in  innumerable  perfect  masterpieces.  It  is 
not  strange  that  a  boy  with  Hadrian's  temperament  should  have 
become  a  Hellenist  to  the  core.  His  Greek  in  his  early  life  was 
better  apparently  than  his  Latin  —  the  latter  betrayed  certain  pro- 
vincialisms. His  devotion  to  all  things  Greek  earned  for  him 
among  his  mocking  contemporaries  the  nickname  "Greekling" 
(Graeculus).  In  this  brief  and  slighting  notice  in  the  Vita  (1,  5), 
we  gain  our  first  glimpse  of  the  great  philhellene  in  the  making.7 
In  his  fifteenth  year  Hadrian  returned  to  Italica.  He  now 
began  his  military  apprenticeship  and  was  enrolled  with  other 
youths  in  the  municipal  corps  known  as  the  Juvenes.  Besides  his 
military  exercises  he  probably  continued  his  studies  ;  we  may 
suppose  that  he  had  brought  back  with  him  some  of  his  beloved 
Greek  books.  But  his  most  absorbing  occupation  at  this  time 
was  the  chase  ;  there  was  excellent  hunting  in  Spain.  This  sport 
was  in  Hadrian's  later  years  one  of  the  passions  of  his  life.  It 
helped  to  alleviate  the  restlessness,  the  craving  for  change  and 
excitement,  that  pursued  him  through  life.  It  was  perhaps  dur- 
ing this  sojourn  in  Italica  that  he  became  the  skilled  and  daring 
huntsman  of  later  years,  and  learned  to  keep  his  seat  in  the  pre- 
carious saddle  of  antiquity  (without  stirrups)  and  to  transfix 
his  quarry  with  spear  or  arrow.  If  Hadrian  was  when  emoeror 
a  grpaf-pnrifj^  i'f  wag  np>  Vcause  he  lacked  physical  courage.  It 


was  his  wont  to  hunt  "big  game"  —  bears  and  lions  —  where  these 
were  to  be  found.  On  one  occasion  he  broke  his  collar  bone  and 
one  of  his  ribs  while  hunting.8 

7  It  is  not  directly  stated  in  the  Vita  that  Hadrian  was  sent  to  Rome  to 
study.     All  that  we  know  is  that  at  sometime  between  86  and  90  A.  D. 
he  was  absent  from  Italica  (cf.  "venit  ad  patriam"  2,  1),  and  that  he  be- 
came  devoted   in   this  period   to   Greek   studies.     But   Kornemann's  con- 
jecture (9)  that  Hadrian  went  to  Rome  seems  well  grounded.    To  what 
other  city  would  a  boy  of  Hadrian's  rank  and  connections  have  been  sent 
for  educational  purposes? 

8  On  hunting  in   Spain  and  the  Roman  attitude  toward  hunting  as  a 
sport,    cf.    Kiessling,    Neues   Schweizerisches   Museum,   V,    327    ff.      On 
Hadrian's  hunting,  Vita,  26,  3;  Dio,  69,  10;  Athenaeus,  XV,  667.    One  of 
Hadrian's  successful  "kills"  is  commemorated  in  the  inscription  IG,  VII, 
1828.    He  appears  sometimes  as  a  huntsman  on  his  coins,  e.  g.,  Cohen,  502. 
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Trajan  finally  recalled  his  ward  to  Rome  (c.  92  or  93  A.  D. ; 
cf.  Schulz,  18).  He  was  led  to  take  this  step  because  Hadrian 
had  become  too  addicted  to  hunting — or  so  we  are  told  by  the 
Vita  (2,  2).  It  seems  a  somewhat  insufficient  reason,  and  the 
conjecture  of  Gregorovius  (8)  that  the  youth  had  fallen  into 
dissipated  ways  is  perhaps  correct.  We  know  at  least  that  at  a 
somewhat  later  period  he  availed  himself  of  the  orthodox  privi- 
lege of  spirited  youth  to  waste  money  and  contract  debts.  Ha- 
drian left  Italica,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  ever 
saw  the  place  again.  The  emperor  who  saw  so  many  cities,  never 
visited  his  birthplace,  though  he  bestowed  many  gifts  on  the 
town.  Perhaps  he  did  not  care  to  remind  his  subjects  too  vividly 
of  his  provincial  origin.9 

Trajan  was  no  Puritan  and  his  displeasure  with  Hadrian 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  serious.  The  biography  implies 
that  on  Hadrian's  return  to  Rome  his  relations  with  Trajan  be- 
came more  intimate ;  Trajan,  we  are  told  (Vita,  2,  2),  now  treated 
Hadrian  "as  a  son."  This  passage  was  probably  taken  from 
Hadrian's  autobiography;  Hadrian  in  that  document  certainly 
laid  stress  on  every  evidence  of  Trajan's  favor  toward  himself. 
One  of  Hadrian's  purposes  in  writing  the  autobiography  was  to 
demonstrate  the  genuineness  of  his  adoption  by  Trajan.  The 
passage  then  is  open  to  suspicion.  While  the  reports  of  the 
"biographic"  tradition  that  Trajan  was  positively  hostile  to  Ha- 
drian must  be  discounted,  it  hard  to  believe  that  Trajan  showed 
more  than  a  mild  degree  of  favor  to  the  brilliant,  vain,  and,  prob- 
ably, talkative  youth.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  two  characters 
less  likely  to  prove  sympathetic  than  the  plain  soldier  and  the 
complicated  being  whom  destiny  had  assigned  to  him  as  ward. 
Hadrian  however  found  a  powerful  friend  in  Trajan's  wife, 
Plotina.  Between  her  and  Hadrian  a  deep  affection  developed. 
To  Plotina's  favor  Hadrian  owed  at  least  to  a  certain  degree  his 
later  advancement.  Plotina  and  the  other  ladies  of  Trajan's 
household,  Marciana,  his  sister,  and  Matidia,  his  niece  (later 
Hadrian's  mother-in-law)  naturally  enjoyed  the  society  of  the 

'  Dio,  69,  10,  1. 
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versatile,  quick-witted  young  man.  Plotina  probably  found  in 
him  something  of  a  relief  from  her  kindly  but  somewhat  inar- 
ticulate husband.10 

Under  Trajan's  oversight  Hadrian  now  began  his  public 
career.  Before  considering  this,  however,  something  more  should 
be  said  of  his  education,  which  continued  through  this  period — 
he  was  as  yet  not  more  than  seventeen  years  old — and  which 
greatly  influenced  his  character  and  his  reign.  Hadrian's  educa- 
tion, like  that  of  any  intellectual  man,  continued  doubtless 
throughout  his  life ;  he  never  lost  his  restless  curiosity,  his  thirst 
for  every  form  of  knowledge.  But  the  years  93-94  and  99-100 
were  from  an  intellectual  point  of  view  especially  valuable  to  him. 
During  these  years  he  was  in  Rome,  while  he  spent  the  inter- 
vening period  in  military  service  on  the  northern  frontiers,  far 
from  the  intellectual  center  of  the  empire.  With  the  year  101 
began  another  period  of  great  activity  in  both  the  civil  and  the 
military  service.  At  the  time  at  which  we  have  arrived  (c.  93-94) 
the  offices  which  Hadrian  held  were  not  important  and  can  not 
have  occupied  much  of  his  time.  He  had  already  been  an  eager 
student  for  several  years.  Now  the  intellectual  resources  of  a 
world  capital  lay  before  him,  and  he  had  the  leisure  to  exploit 
them.  How  thoroughly  he  did  this  is  shown  by  his  later  en- 
dowments. 

His  tall,  athletic  figure  (cf.  Vita,  26,  1)  and  his  vivid,  distin- 
guished and  somewhat  exotic  face  became  familiar  in  the  lecture 
rooms  of  sophists  and  philosophers,  in  the  numerous  public  li- 
braries and  book  stores  of  Rome,  and  in  the  studios  and  work 
rooms  of  painters,  sculptors  and  architects.  Hadrian  did  not 
confine  himself  to  the  literary  and  oratorical  studies  pursued  by 
all  young  Romans  of  rank.  He  made  excursions  into  such  studies 
as  mathematics  and  medicine.  He  had  an  enthusiasm  for  every 
form  of  art,  and  he  was  not  content  to  be  merely  a  connoisseur 


10  Dio's  stupid  slander  in  regard  to  Hadrian  and  Plotina  has  already 
been  discussed.  That  Trajan  was  not  fluent  of  speech,  I  infer  from  the 
brevity  of  his  letters  to  Pliny,  the  indifference  he  displayed  to  literary 
studies  (Dio,  68,  7,  4),  and  the  fact  that  he  employed  Hadrian  to  give 
literary  form  to  his  speeches. 
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in  the  arts.  In  his  later  years  he  was  so  learned  in  the  theory  of 
music,  that  he  could  hold  his  own  in  a  debate  on  this  subject  with 
the  professors  at  Alexandria;  and  he  both  sang  and  played  on 
the  harp.  Music  became  one  of  the  chief  diversions  of  his  life. 
He  aspired  to  be  sculptor,  painter  and  architect.  His  notebooks 
must  have  presented  a  curious  mixture :  scraps  of  prose  and  verse 
(most  of  them  Greek)  ;  astronomical,  geometrical,  and,  alas,  as- 
trological diagrams;  sketches  of  still  life;  architectural  designs 
and  plans.  A  familiar  anecdote  from  Dio  (69,  4)  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  his  character  and  tastes  at  this  period.  Trajan,  says 
Dio,  was  consulting  his  great  architect,  Apollodorus,  in  regard 
to  the  works  on  which  Apollodorus  was  then  employed.  Hadrian 
interrupted  the  conference,  expressing  some  opinion  of  his  own, 
on  which  Apollodorus  said  to  him,  "Be  off  and  draw  gourds. 
You  don't  understand  any  of  these  matters."  "It  happened," 
adds  Dio,  "that  Hadrian  at  the  time  was  pluming  himself  upon 
some  such  drawing."  (Foster's  translation.) 

To  his  literary  and  artistic  studies  Hadrian  united  at  a  some- 
what later  period  at  least,  the  studies  of  law,  statecraft  and 
military  science.  He  maintained  withal  his  physical  efficiency. 
He  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  skilled  huntsman,  and  he  was  famous 
for  his  powers  as  a  pedestrian.  "He  .  .  .  declared  that  there 
was  nothing  in  peace  or  war,  in  imperial  or  private  life,  of  which 
he  was  not  cognizant."  (Dio,  69,  3,  2.) 

So  wide  a  range  of  interests  and  pursuits  is  suspicious :  one 
is  tempted  to  say,  "a  mere  dilettante,"  or  to  subscribe  to  von 
Domaszewski's  characterization  of  Hadrian  as  a  man  "viele  Tal- 
ente  iibend  und  in  keinem  Meister"  (II,  187).  Such  judgments 
should  be  qualified.  If  the  breadth  of  knowledge  claimed  for 
Hadrian  was  exceptional,  so  were  his  mental  powers.  "Fuit 
memoriae  ingentis,  facultatis  immensae,"  says  the  Vita  (20,  6,  7). 
The  unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancient  writers — so  hostile  in 
general  to  Hadrian — is  to  the  effect  that  Hadrian  was  an  accom- 
plished stylist  in  verse  and  prose.  His  own  works  of  art  may 
have  been  mediocre.  But  the  revival  of  art  that  took  place  in  his 
reign  must  have  been  due  in  part  to  his  love  for  the  beautiful 
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and  his  insight  into  things  artistic.  He  was  a  practical  architect, 
capable  of  designing  buildings  of  complicated  and  novel  form — 
as  witness  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome.  The  noblest  archi- 
tectural monument  of  Rome,  the  Pantheon,  took  its  present 
shape  in  his  reign  and  under  his  influence.  And  there  was  as- 
suredly nothing  amateurish  about  his  knowledge  of  government 
and  military  science. 

By  one  intellectual  interest  of  his  day  he  was,  for  all  his  ver- 
satility, but  lightly  touched.  The  attempt  has  been  made  from 
time  to  time  to  prove  that  Hadrian  was  a  philosopher.  Birt,  in 
his  brilliant  sketch  of  Hadrian  (Romische  Charakterkopfe, 
288  fL),  has  endeavored  to  show  that  Hadrian  was  before  all 
things  a  philosopher  of  the  Platonic  school.  But  the  evidence  he 
cites  is  very  slender.  Hadrian  was  the  first  emperor  to  wear  a 
beard:  the  beard  was  the  symbol  of  the  philosopher — this  idea 
by  the  way  is  at  least  as  old  as  Stevenson  (Dictionary  of  Coins, 
Hadrian}.  But  the  beard  was  not  so  explained  by  the  ancients 
(cf.  Vita,  26,  1).  A  more  probable  explanation  is  that  it  was 
one  of  the  evidences  of  Hadrian's  tendency  to  archaism.  Hadrian 
built  a  model  of  the  Academy  in  his  villa  at  Tibur.  He  also  built 
models  of  the  Vale  of  Tempe  and  the  infernal  regions.  Hadrian 
was  a  friend  of  Epictetus  (Vita,  16,  1).  Epictetus  was,  as  it  hap- 
pens, not  a  Platonist;  and  the  truth  of  the  notice  in  the  Vita 
concerning  him  and  Hadrian  has  been  called  into  question.  But 
even  if  true,  it  proves  nothing.  Hadrian  was  too  well  informed 
not  to  be  acquainted  with  the  leading  tenets  of  the  various  phil- 
osophical sects.  He  was  able  to  garnish  his  speech  and  his  writ- 
ings with  the  current  philosophical  tags.  He  had  a  philosophical 
conception  of  himself  as  ruler:  the  ancient  Greek  conception  of 
the  sovereign  as  the  first  servant  of  the  state  (cf.  Kornemann, 
3;  Vita,  8,  3).  Doubtless  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  philosophers 
as  he  did  that  of  all  men  of  learning  and  attainments.  He  granted 
privileges  to  the  Epicurean  school  in  Athens,  as  he  did  to  so 
many  corporations  and  associations.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  philosophy  was  one  of  the  first  interests  of  his  life, 
or  that  he  identified  himself  with  any  particular  school. 
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It  was  probably  in  this  formative  period  that  Hadrian  first 
became  imbued  with  the  perverted  literary  archaism  of  the 
times,  an  archaism  on  which  he  as  emperor  stamped  his  ap- 
proval. The  decent  consideration  of  the  more  ancient  writers, 
for  which  Quintilian  had  pleaded,  had  been  transformed  by  his 
disciples  into  an  exclusive  worship.  It  is  a  common  symptom 
of  an  age  that  is  "getting  over  ripe,"  this  preference  of  superior 
persons,  of  those  who  are  most  "modern,"  for  the  primitive,  the 
unpopular,  and  the  obscure.  Hadrian  was  one  of  the  moderns 
in  this.  In  his  later  life  he  preferred  (or  said  he  preferred) 
Ennius  to  Virgil,  Cato  to  Cicero,  Coelius  Antipater  to  Sallust, 
and  the  verbose  and  learned  Greek  epic  poet  Antimachus,  to 
Homer. 

Of  the  details  and  methods  of  his  education  we  know  noth- 
ing. In  the  Vita  Veri  (2,  5)  in  the  Historia  Augusta  there  is  an 
incidental  mention  of  one  of  his  teachers,  the  well  known  gram- 
marian, Q.  Terentius  Scaurus,  the  commentator  on  Plautus, 
Virgil  and  Horace.  An  important  element  in  his  education  was 
his  contact  with  the  literary  celebrities  of  his  day.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  Trajan's  circle  he  must  have  met  Pliny  the  Younger,  and 
to  know  Pliny  was  probably  to  know  Tacitus.  It  is  also  prob- 
able that  Hadrian  became  acquainted  with  the  Latin  writers, 
Juvenal,  Martial,  Statius,  Silius  Italicus,  Suetonius,  Florus  and 
Quintilian,  and  with  the  Greeks  Dion  Chrysostom  and  Plutarch. 
But  the  dogmatic  assertions  of  Gregorovius  as  to  his  friendships 
with  the  Latin  writers  in  this  period  of  his  life,  are  hardly  jus- 
tified by  our  evidence  (cf.  Gregorovius,  11  ff.). 

By  these  studies,  interests  and  associations  was  moulded  the 
Hadrian  most  familiar  to  tradition;  the  emperor  who  was  poet, 
painter,  sculptor  and  musician,  the  artist  who  had  it  in  his  power 
to  body  forth  his  most  fantastic  dreams  in  the  forms  of  in- 
credible buildings,  spectacles  and  festivals.  This  Hadrian  has 
appealed  strongly  to  the  interest  of  the  modern  world.  And 
yet  he  was  in  a  sense  but  Hadrian  at  play.  The  true,  the  sig- 
nificant Hadrian  was  he  who  as  emperor  guarded  patiently  his 
people's  welfare;  who  looked  to  Cato  and  to  Augustus  as  his 
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models,  and  who  exemplified  in  his  administration  the  best  of 
ancient  Roman  tradition — its  deep  sense  of  responsibility,  its 
self-sacrificing  devotion  to  duty.  Hadrian  owed  something  no 
doubt  to  the  schools  and  lecture  rooms  of  Rome;  but  the  story 
of  his  training  is  mainly  to  be  sought  in  the  record  of  his  early 
public  career.11 


11  For  Hadrian's  studies,  tastes  and  accomplishments  see  Epitome, 
XIV;  Vita,  14,  8-11;  20,  and  passim;  Dio,  69,  3.  His  archaism  is  attested 
by  Vita,  16,  5 ;  Dio,  69,  4,  6.  His  acquaintance  with  the  literary  celebrities 
mentioned  is  chronologically  possible ;  see  the  dates  in  the  manuals  of 
Schanz,  Teuffel  and  Croiset ;  also  Diirr,  Hadrian  und  Juvenal;  Eyssen- 
hardt,  Hadrian  und  Florus.  (uncritical).  Of  Epictetus  the  Vita  (16,  10) 
says,  "in  summa  familiaritate  Epictetum  habuit."  Hadrian  may  in  his 
youth  have  met  Epictetus,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  he  can  have  main- 
tained any  intimate  friendship  with  the  philosopher,  who  apparently  did 
not  return  to  Rome  after  his  banishment  by  Domitian,  but  remained  in 
Nicopolis  (Arrian,  Dissert,  I,  25,  19). 
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II 
HADRIAN'S  LATER  LIFE  AND  PUBLIC  CAREER 

Hadrian's  public  career  began  in  93  A.  D.  in  the  latter  part 
of  Domitian's  reign.  These  were  the  years  of  Domitian's 
tyranny.  Hadrian  and  Trajan  saw  Domitian's  persecutions  of 
the  philosophers,  the  Christians  and  the  senatorial  nobles.  Dom- 
itian  suspected,  not  without  reason,  the  designs  of  these  nobles, 
and  coveted  their  wealth.  He  was  particularly  odious  to  the 
senatorial  party,  because  of  his  open  assumption  of  autocratic 
power,  and  because  his  persecutions  were  calculated  and  syste- 
matic. The  intensity  of  the  hatred  he  inspired  in  the  upper 
classes,  has  found  its  best  expression  in  the  terrible  indictment 
of  his  reign  in  the  introduction  to  the  Agricola  of  Tacitus. 
Domitian's  most  rnnspinmnQ  viH-jros  were  members  of  the  order 


to  which  Trajan  and  If^rian  belonged,  and  were  known  to  them. 
The  two  future  emperors  had  thus  an  opportunity  to  study  a 
tyranny  at  close  range;  to  their  experience  at  this  time  may  be 
due  to  some  extent  the  peculiar  humanity  of  their  later  legisla- 
tion and  administration,  and  the  studied  deference  which  they 
showed  to  the  senate.12 

Trajan  did  not  suffer  personally  at  the  hands  of  Domitian. 
On  the  contrary  he  found  favor  and  promotion  with  the  em- 
peror. In  91  A.  D.  Trajan  was  "regular"  (ordinarius)  consul  — 
an  unusual  honor  under  Domitian  (Dierauer,  14).  Hadrian's 
career  was  of  course  bound  up  with  that  of  his  guardian.  Tra- 
jan's influence  (we  may  suppose)  secured  office  for  Hadrian  in 
93,  when  he  was  seventeen  and  therefore  had  reached  the  age 
when  a  young  Roman  could  enter  the  public  service  in  its 
lowest  grades.13 


"Cf.  Gregorovius,  (8),  "it  was  then  that  Hadrian  learned  to  abhor 
tyranny."  Hadrian  could  play  the  despot  under  powerful  stress,  and  he 
encroached  freely  on  senatorial  privileges  when  he  thought  the  public 
need  demanded  it.  But  his  generally  respectful  treatment  of  the  senators 
is  well  attested  (Dio,  69,  7). 

"The  date  of  Schulz,  92  A.  D.  (18)  would  make  Hadrian  too  young 
to  be  appointed  decemvir  (Mommsen,  St.  R.,  I,  564).  Von  Rohden's  date, 
93,  is  the  correct  one. 
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The  office  to  which  Hadrian  was  appointed  was  the  decem- 
virate;  his  title  was  decemvir  litibus  judicandis.  The  decem- 
virate  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  magistracy;  the  decemviri 
were  appointed  (by  whom  we  do  not  know),  not  elected.  The 
decemvirate  was  one  of  the  minor  offices  grouped  together 
under  the  general  title  of  the  vigintivirate.  It  was  customary 
for  young  Romans  of  senatorial  rank  to  begin  their  public  ca- 
reers by  holding  one  of  these  offices.  Ovid  (Tristia,  V,  10,  33) 
calls  them  "tenerae  primes  aetatis  honores."  It  may  be  remarked 
here  that  Hadrian's  early  career  was  absolutely  the  normal 
one.  The  decemviri  under  the  general  oversight  of  a  praetor 
(praetor  hastarius}  presided  over  the  sittings  of  the  court  known 
as  the  centum-viri.  This  court  dealt  with  cases  of  civil  law 
involving  questions  of  ownership,  inheritance,  status  and  the 
like.  The  jurors  of  the  court,  about  105  in  number,  were  di- 
vided into  panels,  or  chambers.  There  were  four  of  these  in 
Trajan's  time  (Pliny,  Epist.  VI,  33).  The  sittings  of  the  sev- 
eral panels  took  place  at  the  same  time,  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  more  than  one  decemvir  presided  over  each.  Not  more  than 
four  of  the  college  were  employed  at  once,  hence  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  Hadrian's  official  duties  at  this  time  left  him  leisure 
for  study.  In  the  decemvirate  Hadrian,  under  whom  as  emperor 
great  legal  reforms  were  to  take  place,  gained  his  first  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  private  law  and  of  legal  procedure.14 

In  the  same  year  (93)  he  held  two  other  offices  more  pic- 
turesque than  important.  He  was  made  praefect  of  the  Latin 
festival  (praefectus  feriarum  Latinarum).  This  festival  was 
an  antiquarian  survival  celebrated  on  the  Alban  Mount  and  in 
Rome,  at  some  time  between  May  and  August.  As  the  consuls 
and  the  praefect  of  the  city  had  to  be  absent  from  Rome  to  at- 
tend the  festivities  at  Alba,  they  entrusted  the  rule  of  the  city 
during  their  absence  to  the  praefectus  feriarum  Latinarum,  who 


14  My  account  of  Hadrian's  public  career  is  based  in  general  on  Vita, 
2-5,  and  on  the  Athenian  inscription,  CIL,  III,  I,  550.  The  statements  as 
to  the  offices  he  held  are  derived  chiefly  from  Mommsen's  Romisches 
Staatsrecht,  and  from  articles  in  Pauly-Wissowa. 
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thus  during  the  days  of  the  festival  was  "clothed  in  a  little  brief 
authority."  He  was  also  appointed  by  the  emperor  sevir  turmae 
equitum  Romanorum.  As  sevir  he  had  along  with  his  five  col- 
leagues to  give,  and  to  preside  over,  certain  yearly  games,  and 
to  lead  one  of  the  six  divisions  of  the  Knights  when  they  ap- 
peared in  splendid  parade  at  public  ceremonies  and  festivals — 
notably  the  procession  in  honor  of  Mars  Ultor.  Probably  he 
found  some  pleasure  in  his  duties  as  praefect  and  sevir;  he  was 
not  without  the  Roman  love  of  liturgy  and  ceremony. 

It  was  customary  for  young  men  of  the  upper  class  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  terms  of  office  in  the  vigintivirate  to  enter 
the  military  service  as  holders  of  the  lower  "commission"  office, 
the  military  tribunate.  Hadrian  was  accordingly  appointed  by 
Domitian  at  some  time  in  94  or  95,  military  tribune  of  the 
Legion  II  Adjutrix  and  sent  to  his  post.15  This  legion  had  been 
formerly  stationed  in  Britain.  Transferred  to  the  Danube,  prob- 
bly  by  Domitian,  it  took  part  in  the  wars  of  this  emperor 
against  the  Suevi  and  the  Sarmatians  and  Dacians  (85-92  A.  D.). 
At  the  beginning  the  second  century  A.  D.  it  was  stationed  at 
Acumincum.  It  seems  then  that  it  occupied  a  post  somewhere 
in  Pannonia  when  Hadrian  took  up  his  duties  as  tribune.16 

Hadrian  served  a  long  term  in  this  office.  Trajan  himself 
had  spent  ten  years  as  military  tribune  (Dierauer,  10),  and  prob- 
ably believed  in  its  educational  value  for  a  young  soldier.  Ha- 
drian remained  with  the  II  Adjutrix — or  so  the  Vita  seems  to 
indicate — till  some  time  in  96  A.  D.17  In  these  and  in  the  fol- 


"  Schulz's  dating  (18)  "93,  or  beginning  of  94"  would  not  allow  suffi- 
cient time  for  Hadrian  to  complete  his  term  as  sevir.  The  sevirate  was 
held  for  a  year. 

18  It  cannot  have  been  stationed  in  Britain  at  this  time,  at  Gregoro- 
vius  (8)  following  Henzen,  states.  Its  share  in  the  Dacian  wars  is  at- 
tested by  CIL,  X,  135.  It  was  stationed  in  Acumincum  according  to 
Ptolemy,  II,  15,  3;  cf.  also  Mommsen,  Hermes,  111,  116;  von  Domaszew- 
ski;  Rhein.  Mus.,  46,  602,  and  Kostlin,  die  Donau  Kriege  Domitians, 
91  ff.  Jones  in  his  Roman  Empire  is  in  error  when  he  says  that  Hadrian 
was  an  officer  of  this  legion  during  Domitian's  Danubian  wars  (143). 
That  is  chronologically  impossible. 

"Vita,  4,  6:  "extremis  jam  Domitiani  temporibus." 
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lowing  years  he  must  have  laid  the  groundwork  for  his  great 
knowledge  of  military  science. 

In  96  he  was  appointed  tribune  of  the  Legion  V  Macedonica. 
This  legion  was  stationed  in  Lower  Moesia  at  Troesmis  (the 
modern  Iglitza),  an  outpost  of  the  Roman  world,  situated  on  the 
lower  Danube  not  far  from  the  delta.  The  Roman  camp  occu- 
pied an  impressive  position  "skilfully  placed  on  a  promontory  a 
hundred  feet  high,  commanding  for  many  miles  the  river  Dan- 
ube, studded  with  numerous  islands,  which  facilitated  both  the 
passage  and  it  defence"  (Duruy,  Hist.  Rome,  Ripley's  transla- 
tion, V,  327).  Hadrian  as  emperor  was  greatly  interested  in 
the  defences  of  this  region.  Troesmis  developed  into  one  of 
the  great  camp  cities  of  the  empire,  and  this  process  of  growth 
can  be  traced  in  an  inscription  of  Hadrian's  period.18 

The  Roman  officers  and  the  private  soldiers  as  well,  knew 
how  to  import  into  their  life  in  the  stationary  camps  not  only 
comfort  but  something  of  luxury — as  is  attested  by  the  remains 
of  the  camps.  Nevertheless  camp  life  had  little  to  offer  Hadrian 
to  compensate  him  for  his  separation  from  the  libraries,  the 
studios  and  the  literary  and  artistic  circles  of  Rome.  Even 
if  he  grew  interested,  as  in  all  probability  he  did,  in  the  scientific 
side  of  his  military  occupation,  he  must  have  found  his  long  so- 
journ on  the  barbarous  northern  and  northeastern  frontiers 
tedious  in  the  extreme.  Afflicted  as  usual  by  his  restless  and 
inquisitive  temperament,  he  turned  to  coarse  forms  of  excite- 
ment; his  term  of  service  with  the  V  Macedonica  and  probably 
also  with  the  II  Adjutrix  was  marked  by  some  dissipation  and 
extravagance  (Vita,  2,  6).  "But  the  sequel  was  to  show  that 
these  irregularities  had  no  power  to  retard  the  development,  or 
permanently  to  injure  the  character  of  the  future  emperor" 
(Schulz,  19). 


18  That  the  V  Macedonica  was  stationed  under  Domitian  at  Troesmis 
is  the  opinion  of  van  de  Weerd,  Etude  Historique  sur  trois  Legions 
Romaines  du  Bas  Danube,  36  ff.  See  Baudry's  fine  restoration  of  the 
later  Troesmis  in  Duruy,  loc.  cit.  The  inscription  referred  to  is  men- 
tioned by  Duruy  and  occurs  in  Renter,  Inscr.  de  Troiemis.  This  collection 
is  not  accessible  to  me.  See  also  Kornemann,  Klio,  1907,  104  ff. 
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To  Hadrian  and  to  his  companions  of  the  V  Macedonica 
there  came  one  day  in  the  fall  of  96,  the  sensational  news  that 
Domitian  had  been  assassinated.  Domitian  was  the  victim  of  a 
conspiracy  formed  by  the  members  and  officers  of  his  household 
and  by  the  imperial  guards.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the 
senators  were  privy  to  this  conspiracy;  at  any  rate  Domitian's 
successor,  M.  Cocceius  Nerva,  was  the  choice  of  the  senate. 
The  events  characteristic  of  the  beginning  of  a  new  regime  took 
place.  The  political  exiles  were  recalled,  and  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  treason  suspended.  Nerva  was  a  jurist  of  some  emi- 
nence and  a  man  of  amiable  character.  But  he  came  to  the 
throne  an  old  man,  enfeebled  in  health  and  will.  He  met  with 
conspiracies  and  strong  opposition.  He  found,  however,  loyal 
support  in  the  stalwart  warrior  Trajan.  Influenced  according 
to  the  Epitome  (13)  by  the  distinguished  senator,  L.  Licinius 
Sura,  a  great  friend  of  Trajan  and  of  Hadrian,  Nerva  decided 
to  adopt  Trajan.  Trajan  was  at  this  time  legatus  of  Upper 
Germany  (Dierauer,  16).  He  received  probably  at  Vindonissa 
a  letter  from  Nerva  announcing  the  adoption.  On  October  27, 
97  A.  D.  the  tribunician  power  and  the  proconsular  imperium 
were  conferred  on  Trajan. 

Hadrian  was  sent  by  his  fellow  officers  from  Moesia  to 
Germany  to  present  to  Trajan  the  congratulations  of  the  Moesian 
troops.  After  his  arrival  in  Upper  Germany,  Trajan  kept  him 
there  as  Military  Tribune  of  the  Legion  XXII  Primigenia. 

Nerva  died  January  25,  98.  It  seems  that  Trajan  had  at 
this  time,  on  account  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  frontiers, 
a  general  oversight  over  both  Germanics.  At  any  rate  he  was 
at  the  time  of  Nerva's  death  at  Cologne  in  Lower  Germany, 
while  Servianus,  Hadrian's  brother-in-law,  was  holding  the  post 
of  legatus  of  Upper  Germany.19  Hadrian  set  out  from  the 


"Eutropius,  VIII,  2,  says  that  Trajan  was  at  Cologne.  This  is  in 
harmony  with  Pliny,  Epist.,  VIII,  23,  5,  where  Servianus  is  referred  to  as 
legate  of  Germany.  Cf.  Henzen,  Annali  dell'Inst.,  1862,  147;  Schiller,  I, 
2,  547.  Schulz  is  in  error  in  referring  to  Servianus  as  "Oberaufseher  der 
Posten  in  Qbergermanien"  (19)  unless  this  expression  is  a  circumlocu- 
tion for  "legatus." 
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Upper  province  in  haste,  desiring  to  be  the  first  to  report  to 
Trajan  the  news  of  Nerva's  death.  Servianus  was  in  a  po- 
sition to  detain  Hadrian  in  the  course  of  his  journey  and  did 
so  for  some  time.  Servianus  also  had  Hadrian's  traveling  car- 
riage tampered  with  so  that  it  broke  down  when  he  resumed  his 
journey.  One  of  Servianus'  favorite  military  attendants  (a 
"beneficiarius")  had  meanwhile  been  dispatched  to  carry  the 
important  news  to  Trajan.  But  Hadrian  continued  his  journey 
on  foot  and  thanks  to  his  pedestrian  powers  distanced  the  rival 
messenger  (Vita,  2,  6).  The  preceding  incident,  trivial  enough 
in  itself,  is  of  some  importance  because  of  the  light  it  throws 
on  Hadrian's  physical  and  mental  characteristics,  and  because 
it  is  the  first  example  we  have  of  the  enmity  for  Hadrian  which 
Servianus  nursed  apparently  for  many  years,  and  which  finally 
cost  him  his  life.  We  are  told  that  Servianus,  either  shortly 
before  or  after  the  incident  related  above,  reported  to  Trajan 
Hadrian's  debts  and  extra vagances^  and  succeeded  in  bringing 
about  a  certain  estrangement  between  guardian  and  ward. 
Through  the  good  offices  of  Sura  however,  Hadrian  was  event- 
ually restored  to  such  a  degree  of  Trajan's  favor  as  he  _had 
hitherto  enjoyed.  Hadrian's  personality  and  pursuits  were  prob- 
ably distasteful  to  Servianus  as  they  were  to  other  Romans  of 
the  old  school;  Servianus  was  a  severe  man  (Pliny,  Epist.,  VIII, 
23)  and  felt  no  doubt  a  legitimate  displeasure  at  Hadrian's  dis- 
sipations. But  there  was  a  more  serious  cause  for  antagonism. 
In  the  constitution  of  the  principate  as  organized  by  Augustus 
there  was  no  law  of  succession.  Any  ambitious  noble  might  be 
led  to  picture  himself  as  a  future  emperor.  Servianus  was  such 
a  noble;  he  was  moreover  the  intimate  friend  of  Trajan. 
Trajan's  rise  might  have  meant  much  to  him.  But  between  him 
and  the  fulfillment  of  his  hopes  stood  the  highly  objectionable 
figure  of  Trajan's  ward.  That  Servianus  thought  Hadrian  worthy 
of  jealousy,  is  evidence  that  Hadrian  was  at  least  on  fairly  good 
terms  with  Trajan  at  this  time. 

The  next  event  in  Hadrian's  life  that  we  can  connect  with  a 
definite  year,  is  his  elevation  to  the  quaestorship  in  101  A.  D. 
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At  some  time  between  Trajan's  accession  and  this  quaestorship, 
occurred  the  marriage  of  Hadrian  to  Sabina,  the  daughter  of 
Trajan's  niece  Matidia.  This  is  all  that  can  be  learned  from 
our  sources  as  to  Hadrian's  life  between  the  beginning  of  98 
A,  D.  and  101  A.  D.  Spartianus,  in  his  usual  arbitrary  manner, 
has  omitted  an  important  portion  of  his  source;  the  gap  in  my 
opinion  lies  between  Vita,  2,  1,  "fuit  in  amore" — and  Vita,  2, 
10,  "denique  statim.  .  .  There  is  a  break  in  the  narrative 
here;  Spartianus  has  sacrificed  something  from  his  good  his- 
torical source  to  make  room  for  a  group  of  "biographic"  notices, 
worthless  in  character  and  entirely  irrelevant  to  what  precedes 
.and  follows.  But  we  know  something  of  Trajan's  activities 
during  these  years,  and  on  this  knowledge  a  probable  conjecture 
in  regard  to  Hadrian  can  be  founded.  Trajan  spent  the  first 
year  after  his  accession  on  the  northern  frontiers  engaged  in 
regulating  the  defences  first  on  the  Rhine  and  then  on  the 
Danube  (Dierauer,  30  ff.,  Schiller,  1,  2,  545  ff.).  He  did  not 
return  to  Rome  till  some  time  in  99.  It  is  probable  that  Hadrian 
remained  during  most  of  this  period  in  Upper  Germany  with 
the  XXII  Primigenia  as  military  tribune,  that  he  joined  Trajan 
at  some  point  in  his  journeys,  and  returned  with  him  to  Rome. 
The  marriage  then  occurred  at  some  time  late  in  99  or  100,  and 
Hadrian's  quaestorship  took  place  soon  after  the  marriage.20 
The  marriage,  says  the  Vita  (2,  10),  was  brought  about  by 
Plotina  against  the  real  wishes  of  Trajan.  The  last  statement 


"*  Schulz  ( 19)  assumes  that  the  gap  comes  between  Vita  2  and  3,  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  denique  statim  of  the  Vita  puts  the  marriage  in  98 
A.  D.  But  Hadrian  arrived  in  Upper  Germany  after  Trajan's  adoption 
and  before  Nerva's  death,  that  is,  in  the  late  fall  of  97  or  the  early  winter 
of  98.  At  the  beginning  then  of  98,  Hadrian  had  been  tribune  in  the 
XXII  Primigenia  but  a  month  or  two.  It  is  not  likely  that  Trajan  would 
have  removed  Hadrian  from  this  tribunate  before  the  end  of  98,  especially 
when  Hadrian  was,  as  it  were,  under  probation.  It  is  natural  to  assume 
that  the  marrage  took  place  at  Rome,  i.  e.,  after  Hadrian  had  been  relieved 
of  his  command.  I  am  inclined  to  put  the  marriage  in  100,  just  before 
the  quaestorship,  and  to  regard  them  both  as  signalizing  Hadrian's  re- 
turn to  favor  with  Trajan.  It  may  be  said  finally  that  Sabina  was  hardly 
of  marriageable  age  before  100,  cf.  Mommsen,  Abhandl.  der  Berlin.  Akad., 
1863,  483.  Gregorovius  and  von  Rohden  assign  the  marriage  to  100  A.  D., 
but  offer  no  reasons. 
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is  open  to  doubt,  but  it  is  probable  enough  that  Plotina  did  what 
she  could  to  further  the  match.  Roman  gossip,  always  busy 
with  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  emperors,  asserted  that  the 
marriage  was  most  unhappy,  that  Hadrian  and  Sabina  were 
bitterly  hostile  to  each  other.  And  never  has  Roman  gossip 
achieved  a  greater  triumph,  for  this  impression  of  the  marriage 
is  the  prevailing  one  today.  Is  it  justified  by  the  facts  ?  Hadrian 
lived  with  Sabina  till  her  death,  though  precedents  for  divorcing 
her  were  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  his  predecessors.  She 
traveled  with  him  on  his  great  journeys  from  Britain  to  Egypt. 
She  shared  in  his  public  honors  and  appears  on  coins,  and  on  in- 
scriptions as  Augusta,  or  Se/Wn;.  He  named  after  her  one  of 
the  tribes  of  his  new  city  of  Antinoopolis,  in  Egypt,  thus  rank- 
ing her  above  even  his  beloved  Plotina  after  whom  a  deme  was 
named.  He  showed  a  great  respect  to  her  mother  Matidia,  who 
also  had  the  honor  of  giving  a  name  to  a  tribe  of  Antinoopolis. 
He  dismissed  court  officials  whom  he  thought  lacking  in  respect 
to  Sabina.  And  after  her  death  he  bestowed  on  her  the 
apotheosis.21 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  all  these  facts  can  be  explained 
by  the  theory  that  Hadrian  was  acting  with  an  eye  to  the  effect 
on  the  public;  thought  doubtless  he  did  desire  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  he  held  Sabina  in  high  esteem.  But  on  what 
is  the  current  opinion  of  the  marriage  based?  On  three  pass- 
ages in  the  sources;  two  in  the  Vita  (11,  3  and  23,  9)  and  one 
in  the  Epitome  (XIV,  8).  All  of  these  notices  are  of  the 
grossest  "biographic"  type.  Vita,  11,  3,  runs:  "uxorem  etiam 
ut  morosam  et  asperam  dismissurus  ut  ipse  dicebat,  si  privatus 
esset."  This  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  facts  given  above. 


MThe  following  will  serve  as  examples  of  inscriptions  in  honor  of 
Sabina:  CIA,  III,  2799;  IG,  XII,  200;  OIL,  XIV,  2799.  Many  coins  will 
be  found  in  Cohen  under  Sabina;  see  also  Catalogue  of  Coins  in  Brit. 
Mus.  Alexandria,  670,  etc.  For  the  names  of  the  tribes  and  demes  of 
Antinoopolis  cf.  Kenyon,  Archiv.  fiir  Papyrusforschung,  II,  70  ff. ;  Weber, 
249  ff.  Dismissal  of  officials  (Suetonius  and  Septicius  Clarus),  Vita, 
11,  3.  On  Sabina's  apotheosis  see  Strong,  Apotheosis  and  After  Life,  88; 
apotheosis  coin,  Strong,  IX,  2. 
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Hadrian  as  we  have  seen,  strove  to  create  the  impression  that 
his  relations  with  Sabina  were  harmonious.  Whatever  be  the 
truth  in  regard  to  these  relations,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  "was 
wont  to  say  ("dicebat")  that  he  would  get  rid  of  her,  if  he 
were  a  private  person."  Schulz  derives  this  passage  from  his 
Anonymous,  but  I  can  not  agree  with  him  in  this.  Then  we 
are  told  in  Vita,  23,  9,  "quando  quidem  etiam  Sabina  uxor  non 
sine  fabula  veneni  dati  ab  Hadriano  defuncta  est."  Observe 
in  this  statement  the  characteristic  biographic  expression,  "non 
sine  fabula."  In  the  Epitome  (XIV,  8)  the  story  is  somewhat 
different.  Hadrian  after  treating  Sabina  like  a  slave,  compelled 
her  to  commit  suicide.  The  two  versions  can  of  course  be 
reconciled,  but  the  sober  student  of  history  will  know  what  to 
think.  The  Epitome  goes  on  to  say  that  Sabina  declared  openly 
that  she  would  never  have  a  child  by  Hadrian,  since  such  an  off- 
spring would  inevitably  be  a  curse  to  the  human  race.  Gregoro- 
vius  accepts  the  traditional  view  of  the  marriage,  but  of  this  he 
says  truly,  "As  a  similar  saying  is  related  of  the  father  of  Nero, 
the  husband  of  Agrippina,  this  can  only  be  considered  a  fable" 
(174).  Gregorovius  however  takes  seriously  the  (apparently) 
unfriendly  reference  to  Sabina  in  the  "letter  of  Hadrian"  which 
is  included  in  the  collection  known  as  the  "Divi  Hadriani  sen- 
tentiae  et  epistolae"  formerly  ascribed  to  the  grammarian  Dosi- 
theus.  But  these  "sententiae"  are  declared  spurious  by  author- 
ities on  Roman  law  ;22  and  the  letter  is  condemned  not  only  by 
the  bad  company  in  which  it  is  found,  but  by  a  grave  internal 
error.  Hadrian  is  made  to  refer  to  his  "sisters."  Now  we  know 
from  the  careful  family  history  in  Vita,  1,  and  from  other  ref- 
erences, that  Hadrian  had  but  one  sister,  Paulina.  This  error 
in  the  letter  was  perceived  by  the  old  commentators.  The  "letter 
of  Hadrian"  in  the  collection  of  the  Pseudo-Dositheus  must  be 
cast  like  the  "letter  of  Hadrian"  in  the  Vita  Saturnini  (8,  11), 
into  the  limbo  of  forged  Hadrianic  documents. 


^Goetz,  De  Divi  Hadriani  Sententiis  et  Epistulis  Commentariolum; 
Dirksen,  Hinterlassene  Schriften,  II,  392. 
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The  moderns  have  argued  that  Sabina's  sorrowful  life  can 
be  traced  in  the  mournful  expression  of  her  busts.  Gregorovius 
says  with  great  eloquence,  "Meanwhile  in  the  silent  marble 
alone  the  sorrowful  face  of  this  unhappy  Augusta  continues  to 
live  for  us"  (175).  But  as  it  happens  this  grave,  not  to  say 
morose,  expression  is  characteristic  of  all  the  portraits  of  the 
ladies  of  Trajan's  and  Hadrian's  courts,  Plotina,  Marciana,  and 
Matidia  as  well  as  Sabina.  A  glance  at  plates  XXXII,  XXXIV, 
XXXIX  and  XL  in  Bernoulli's  Romische  Ikonographie  (II,  2) 
will  show  that  this  is  true.  See  also  Miinztafel  III. 

My  conclusion  is  that  this  story  of  the  unhappy  marriage  of 
Hadrian  and  Sabina  is  but  one  of  the  baseless  fictions  that  sur- 
vive in  our  histories  of  the  Roman  empire.  For  all  we  really 
know,  Hadrian  and  his  wife  got  on  together  without  more  than 
the  normal  amount  of  friction.  Indeed  the  known  facts  support 
this  view  of  the  case.  It  does  seem  to  be  true  however  that 
Sabina  exerted  no  great  influence  on  Hadrian  or  his  reign,  and 
that  she  never  played  the  role  of  a  Plotina  or  a  Livia. 

To  resume  the  story  of  Hadrian's  public  career,  his  quaestor- 
ship  in  101  coincides  with  the  fourth  consulship  of  Trajan 
(Vita,  3,  1).  That  is,  Hadrian  was  not  an  ordinary  quaestor, 
but  one  of  the  two  nominated  by  the  emperor  (quaestores  Au- 
gusti,  or  quaestores  candidate  principis),  and  attached  to  his 
personal  service.  That  Hadrian  was  candidatus  principis  seems 
to  indicate  that  he  was  in  Trajan's  favor  in  this  year  (Schulz, 
20).  The  special  duty  of  these  two  quaestors  was  to  read  to 
the  senate  the  messages  of  the  emperor.  When  Hadrian  per- 
formed this  duty,  his  provincial  accent  provoked  the  senators 
to  laughter.  This  was  the  penalty  he  paid  for  his  too  exclusive 
devotion  to  Greek  studies.  One  of  the  vainest  of  men,  he  must 
have  been  stung  to  the  quick.  With  his  characteristic  energy  he 
took  up  the  study  of  Latin  oratory,  and  became  in  time  as  skilled 
in  the  Roman  tongue  as  in  the  Greek. 

While  still  quaestor  Hadrian,  as  a  member  of  Trajan's  staff 
d(a  comes},  accompanied  him  on  the  military  expedition  known 
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as  the  first  Dacian  war.23  The  Dacians  were  a  powerful  bar- 
barian people  occupying  the  Transylvanian  plateau,  the  Car- 
pathians and  most  of  modern  Roumania.  Domitian  had,  as  is 
well  known,  warred  against  them  with  indecisive  results,  and  by 
paying  a  subsidy  to  Decebalus,  their  king,  had  secured  from  them 
a  nominal  submission  (89  A.  D.).  It  is  evident  that  Decebalus 
himself  did  not  regard  the  arrangement  made  with  Domitian 
as  one  likely  to  be  permanent,  for  he  had  occupied  himself  in- 
dustriously since  89  in  building  fortresses,  making  alliances 
(e.  g.,  with  the  king  of  Parthia)  and  generally  with  prepara- 
tions for  defence.  Trajan  perceived  in  the  increasing  power  of 
the  Dacians  a  menace  to  Rome  (Dio,  69,  6).  He  set  out  from 
Rome  to  the  Danube  in  March,  101  A.  D. 

The  story  of  this  war  (which  indeed  is  very  imperfectly 
known)  belongs  to  the  history  of  Trajan's  reign.  Hadrian,  who 
was  but  twenty-five  years  old,  held  no  independent  command,  and 
played  no  very  important  part  in  the  campaign.  The  Vita  says 
nothing  of  his  participation  in  the  military  operations,  but  we 
learn  from  the  Athenian  inscription,  CIL,  III,  1,  550,  that  mili- 
tary decorations  were  twice  conferred  upon  him.  Apparently  then 
he  acquitted  himself  well  in  the  discharge  of  such  commissions 
as  Trajan  entrusted  to  him. 

He  won  favors  and  other  rewards24  from  Trajan  in  a  curious 


23  The  Vita  (3,  2)  tells  us  that  Hadrian  held  the  quaestorship  and  after 
that  ("post  quaesturam")  the  position  of  curator  actorum  senatus,  before 
he  served  as  comes  in  the  war.  But  the  Athenian  inscription  CIL,  III,  I, 
550,  combines  the  quaestorship  with  the  position  of  comes,  and  contains 
no  reference  to  the  cura  actorum — perhaps,  as  Mommsen  suggests,  be- 
cause the  cura  was  a  burden  rather  than  an  honor.  I  follow  the  inscrip- 
tion and  Mommsen's  note  upon  it,  rather  than  the  Vita  and  Schulz  (22), 
and  assign  the  cura  actorum  to  the  period  after  the  war.  In  the  case  of  a 
conflict  between  the  Vita  and  the  inscription,  the  testimony  of  the  latter,  a 
primary  source,  is  certainly  to  be  preferred. 

M  Both  Mommsen's  critical  faculty  and  his  sense  of  humor  failed  him, 
when  in  his  note  on  CIL,  III,  1,  550,  he  identified  these  rewards  mentioned 
in  Vita,  3,  3,  with  the  military  honors  recorded  in  the  inscription :  "donis 
militaribus  ab  eo  donate  bis."  Mommsen's  conclusion  has  been  accepted 
by  Schulz  (22)  and  other  modern  writers.  But  are  we  really  to  suppose 
that  Hadrian  was  on  exactly  two  occasions  given  military  honors  be- 
cause of  his  prowess  at  Trajan's  drinking  bouts?  The  "locupletissime 
numeratum"  of  the  Vita  must  refer  to  other  and  less  formal  rewards. 
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way.  He  joined  heartily  in  the  deep  drinking  that  took  place 
when  Trajan  entertained  his  staff,  "adapting  himself,"  as  he 
said,  "to  the  manners  of  Trajan."  Hadrian  told  this  story  in  his 
autobiography  (quoted  in  Vita,  3,  3).  It  seems  strange  at  first 
thought  that  Hadrian  should  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
record  a  fact  trivial  in  itself  and  somewhat  discreditable  to  him- 
self and  to  Trajan.  But  Trajan's  fondness  for  wine  was  well 
known  to  his  subjects  (Dio,  68,  7),  and  not  counted  against  him, 
and  Hadrian  was  wont  to  emphasize  every  circumstance  that 
tended  to  show  that  he  enjoyed  Trajan's  favor,  and  hence  that 
his  adoption  by  the  latter  was  the  logical  outcome  of  their  pre- 
vious relations.  Intemperance  was  certainly  not  one  of  Hadrian's 
vices  in  his  later  life  (Dio,  69,  7,  3),  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
bacchanalian  mask,  which  he  donned  on  this  occasion  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  Trajan,  concealed  the  smile  of  the  satirist. 

Trajan  brought  the  first  Dacian  war  to  a  victorious  conclus- 
sion  during  the  year  102.  Dacia  became  in  accordance  with  the 
treaty  of  peace  a  client  kingdom ;  Decebalus  was  left  on  his  throne 
as  a  vassal  of  Rome.  Trajan  returned  to  Rome  and  celebrated 
his  triumph  probably  in  the  late  autumn  of  102.25 

Hadrian  returned  with  Trajan,  we  may  suppose.  There  is 
another  gap  in  our  sources ;  they  tell  us  nothing  of  his  life  dur- 
ing the  period  between  the  end  of  102  and  the  beginning  of 
105  A.  D.  But  it  was  probably  in  103-104  that  he  held  the  euro, 
actorum  senatus  (cf.  note  24).  In  this  office  he  served  as  chief  of 
the  stenographic  bureau  charged  with  the  business  of  recording 
the  proceedings  (acta)  of  the  senate.  This  position  gave  Hadrian 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  details 
of  parliamentary  business  (cf.  Schulz,  20). 

In  105  he  attained  by  the  usual  method  (nomination,  or  com- 
mendatio,  by  the  prince ps,  and  election  by  the  senate)  to  a  great 
historic  office — the  tribunate  of  the  plebs.  Under  the  empire 
however  the  once  powerful  tribune  stood  as  the  "shadow  of  a 


25  For  the  chronology  and  settlement  of  the  war  cf.  Dierauer,  92  ff., 
Schiller,  I,  2,  552  ff. 
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great  name,"  his  chief  powers  absorbed  by  the  emperor.  But  it 
was  still  something  of  an  honor  to  be  chosen  tribune,  and  Ha- 
drian while  in  this  office,  had,  in  theory  at  least,  the  power  to 
veto  the  actions  of  the  senate  and  to  protect  citizens  in  the  courts. 
He  had  held  the  office  but  a  short  time  when  the  second  Dacian 
war  began,  and  Trajan,  accompanied  by  Hadrian,  left  Rome  for 
the  scene  of  action  in  June,  105  (Schiller  I,  2,  553). 

Decebalus  had  rebuilt  his  fortresses,  renewed  his  armaments, 
and  was  engaged  in  an  active  diplomacy  whose  object  was  the 
formation  of  a  league  against  Rome.  Trajan  had  been  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  only  by  the  removal  of  this  energetic  and 
capable  ruler  and  the  complete  subjection  of  his  land,  could  the 
peace  of  the  Danubian  provinces  be  insured.  Hadrian  while  still 
tribune  (CIL,  III,  1,  550),  was  also  appointed  legatus  of  the 
Legion  Prima  Minervia,  a  legion  with  a  famous  record.  En- 
trusted now  with  a  military  command  of  great  importance,  Ha- 
drian was  granted  the  opportunity  to  confound  his  enemies  at 
court  who  despised  him  as  a  "Greekling"  and  dilettante,  and 
to  secure  the  favor  of  his  somewhat  unsympathetic  guardian. 
Thanks  to  his  long  and  obscure  career  as  military  tribune,  Ha- 
drian was  familiar  with  the  military  science  of  his  day.  His 
record  in  this  war  was  brilliant,  and  he  won  a  certain  degree  of 
fame :  cf .  Vita,  3,  5 :  "multa  egregia  eius  facta  claruerunt."  We 
know  only  the  general  facts ;  no  details  of  his  exploits  have  been 
handed  down  to  us.  Trajan  was  pleased  and  presented  Hadrian 
with  a  ring  which  he  (Trajan)  had  received  from  Nerva.  Ha- 
drian according  to  the  Vita  (3,  7),  regarded  the  ring  as  a  pledge 
of  his  selection  by  Trajan  as  the  latter's  successor;  whether 
Trajan  meant  so  much  by  his  gift,  it  is  hard  to  say.26 

Hadrian's  experience  in  the  Dacian  wars  was,  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  great  formative  influences  of  his  life,  and  had  a  last- 
ing effect  upon  his  opinions  and  his  aims.  The  Dacians  prac- 


""Kornemann  (19  ff.)  maintains  that  the  ring  given  to  Hadrian  by 
Trajan  can  not  have  been  the  one  presented  to  the  latter  by  Nerva.  The 
Vita  story  may  be  false,  but  Kornemann  adduces  nothing  to  prove  its 
falsity. 
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ticed  every  barbarity,  including  the  torture  of  Roman  prisoners ; 
the  Romans  restorted  to  merciless  reprisals.  Trajan's  triumph 
was  complete,  and  Dacia  was  made  a  Roman  province.  But 
the  war  was  ended  only  by  the  slaughter  of  the  Dacian  leaders, 
the  extermination  or  enslavement  of  the  Dacian  people,  or  their 
expulsion  from  the  country,  and  the  burning  of  the  Dacian 
towns.27  Hadrian  learned  how  much  of  cruelty,  demoralization 
and  destruction  was  involved  in  a  war  of  conquest  against  bar- 
barians. He  never  forgot  the  lesson. 

In  107  before  the  war  was  entirely  finished,  Hadrian  while 
still  legatus  of  the  legion  Prima  Minervia  and  therefore  absent 
from  Rome,  was  made  praetor.28  Soon  after  his  election  Ha- 
drian returned  to  Rome29  and  entertained  the  people  with  the 
games  usually  given  by  the  praetor.  Trajan  presented  him  with 
2,000,000  sesterces  (Mommsen's  reading  of  Vita,  3,  8),  or  about 
$108,855,  to  enable  him  to  meet  the  expenses  of  these  games. 
As  Trajan  was  exhibiting  gladiatorial  shows  and  wild  beast 
hunts  at  the  time  (see  below),  Hadrian's  ludi  probably  took  the 
form  of  races.  We  can  imagine  him  clad  in  the  triumphal  dress 


27  For  the  condition  of  Dacia  after  the  wars,  cf.  the  strong  expressions 
of  Eutropius,  VIII,  6:  "Trajanus,  victa  Dacia,  ex  toto  orbe  Romano  in- 
finitas  eo  copias  hominum  transtulerat,  ad  agros  et  urbes  colendas.  Dacia 
enim  diurturno  bello  Decebali  viris  fuerat  exhausta."  To  the  cruel  char- 
acter of  the  war  the  reliefs  on  Trajan's  column  bear  eloquent  witness. 
See  Froehner,  La  Colonnc  Trajane,  Figures  17,  20,  28,  33,  38,  97,  or  the 
fine  publication  of  Cichorius,  Reliefs  der  Traianssaiile,  I,  XXV,  LII ; 
II,  CUII,  etc. 

18  That  Hadrian  was  absent  from  Rome  as  legatus  is  demanded  by  the 
eodem  tempore  of  CIL,  III,  I,  550.  The  date  107  (Mommsen)  for  the 
ending  of  the  war,  is  to  be  preferred  to  106  (Dierauer,  105),  see  Schiller, 
I,  2,  553.  In  the  Vita  (3,  8)  we  are  told  that  Hadrian  was  made  praetor 
"Surano  bis  et  Serviano  iterum  conss."  But  this  would  be  in  102 — an 
impossible  date.  Mommsen's  solution  of  the  problem  seems  the  only 
possible  one :  the  author  of  the  Vita  has  while  reading  the  fasti,  or  con- 
sular lists,  confused  the  consuls  of  102  with  those  of  107:  "Sura  III  and 
Seneccione  II."  Von  Rohden  puts  Hadrian's  praetorship  in  106  on  the 
ground  that  107  would  not  leave  time  enough  for  Hadrian's  praetorship, 
his  return  to  Rome,  and  his  government  of  his  province.  But  if  we  sup- 
pose that  Hadrian  was  made  praetor  early  in  107,  spent  but  a  month  or 
two  in  Rome  after  his  return  to  the  city,  and  then  went  to  his  province, 
the  date  107  offers  no  difficulty. 

"Schulz  entirely  ignores  this  return  to  Rome;  but  the  giving  of  the 
praetorian  games  demanded  Hadrian's  presence  there. 
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and  mounted  on  a  lofty  chariot,  leading  the  pompous  procession 
that  preceded  the  games,  and  then  giving  from  his  box  the  signal 
that  sent  the  chariots  roaring  down  the  long  perspective  of  the 
circus  (cf.  Friedlander,  Sittengeschichte,  2,  322). 

Trajan's  spectacles  were  given  to  celebrate  his  Dacian  tri- 
umph, and  were  on  an  enormous  scale.  His  festival  lasted  123 
days ;  and  visitors  and  ambassadors  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
even  from  distant  India,  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  Ten 
thousand  gladiators  fought  in  the  arena,  and  11,000  beasts  were 
slain  (Dio,  68,  15,  1).  Soon  the  mighty  walls  and  colonnades 
of  Trajan's  forum  and  basilica  were  rising,  and  artists  and 
builders  were  at  work  on  that  sculptured  shaft,  which,  as  Gre- 
gorovius  says,  was  to  serve  future  conquerors  as  a  model  for 
their  columns  of  victory. 

Under  the  empire  the  praetorships  were  numerous ;  there 
were  perhaps  eighteen  under  Trajan.  We  do  not  know  to  which 
one  of  these  Hadrian  was  elected,  or  whether  he  performed  in 
Rome  any  of  the  functions  of  this  essentially  judicial  office. 
It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  he  ever  appeared  on  the  prae- 
tors' bench  in  court,  for  his  stay  in  Rome  this  time  was  short, 
and  during  Trajan's  long  holiday,  legal  business  was  probably 
suspended. 

Hadrian's  departure  from  Rome  in  107  A.  D.  was  due  to 
his  appointment  to  a  provincial  governorship.  It  is  not  likely 
that  he  had  found  much  pleasure  in  witnessing  Trajan's  bloody 
shows,  or  that  he  had  felt  much  enthusiasm  for  the  triumph 
which  they  celebrated  (see  p.  190).  He  left  the  riotous  city 
with  less  regret  perhaps  than  usual.  He  had  been  made  legatus 
pro  praetore  of  the  important  imperial  province  of  Lower  Pan- 
nonia.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  Danube  frontier  was  the  the- 
ater of  much  of  his  earlier  military  career;  this  region,  as  is 
well  known,  was  beginning  in  this  period  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Rhine  country  as  the  critical  frontier  of  the  empire,  and 
was  used  by  the  emperors  of  the  second  century  as  a  training 
ground  for  members  of  the  royal  house. 
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Hadrian  was  highly  successful  in  his  governorship.  The 
Sarmatians  were  threatening  the  province,  but  he  protected  his 
frontier  from  their  inroads.  He  maintained  a  high  level  of 
efficiency  and  discipline  in  his  army;  and  exercised  a  strict  con- 
trol over  his  civil  subordinates,  restraining  the  imperial  financial 
agents  and  revenue  collectors,  the  procurators,  from  illegal  ex- 
actions. This  is  Hadrian's  first  appearance  in  history  in  the 
character  in  which  he  was  afterwards  so  famous — that  of  the 
benefactor  and  protector  of  the  provincials.30 

Hadrian  returned  to  Rome  at  some  time  apparently  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  year  108.  He  had  now  behind  him  a  dis- 
tinguished career,  and,  in  recognition  of  his  services,  was  elected 
consul  June  22,  108. 31  He  was  thus  elevated  to  a  position 
second  in  distinction  only  to  that  of  the  princeps,  or  his  designated 
successor.  In  theory  the  consul  was  still  the  great  executive  who 
guided  the  deliberations  of  the  senate,  and  governed  the  Roman 
people.  But  Hadrian  did  not  receive  the  more  distinguished 
consulship;  he  was  not  elected  Consul  "Ordinarius,"  but  Consul 
"Suffectus."32  Under  Trajan  the  consulship  was  held  for  four 
months,  or  for  a  shorter  period  of  time  (cf.  Klein,  Fasti 
Consular es,  52  ff.)  ;  there  were  thus  three,  or  more,  pairs  of  con- 
suls in  the  year.  Those  appointed  for  the  first  of  January  gave 
their  names  to  the  whole  year ;  they  alone  received  the  more  hon- 
orable title  "Ordinarii,"  while  all  the  others  were  "Suffecti."  Tra- 
jan thus  did  not  bestow  on  Hadrian  the  highest  honor  at  an 
emperor's  disposal;  even  at  this  point  in  their  relations  there 
seems  to  have  been  something  ambiguous  in  his  attitude  toward 
Hadrian. 


30  Vita,  3,  9,  10.  These  notices  in  the  Vita  are  probably  derived  from 
Hadrian's  autobiography.  Hadrian  doubtless  did  full  justice  in  this 
document  to  his  meritorious  actions;  Kornemann  (20)  speaks  of  his 
"starke  Selbstlob."  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  in  this  instance  the 
truth  of  his  claims;  the  record  he  gives  of  his  governorship  in  Pannonia 
harmonizes  in  detail  with  the  well  attested  facts  of  his  later  career. 

*  Fasti  fer.  Lot.,  CIL,  VI,  2016;  XIV,  2242  and  III,  1,  550;  Dio,  69,  1,  2. 
His  colleague  was  M.  Trebatius  Priscus. 

"Dio,  69,  I,  2  "miff  VTOTOS  ev  Trpomus  eycvero";  CIL,  XIV,  2242. 
On  the  significance  of  Suffectus  at  this  time  cf.  Greenidge,  Roman 
Public  Life,  368;  and  the  Vita  Alexandri  (43,  2)  in  the  Historia  Augusta. 
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Yet  Trajan  could  not  be  charged  with  neglecting  his  ward, 
and  it  seems  clear  from  the  Vita  that  Hadrian  was  now  begin- 
ning to  be  recognized  as  a  very  important  personage.  It  was 
known  that  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Sura,  the  "Maecenas 
of  Trajan's  reign,"  the  emperor's  influential  adviser;  while  the 
empress'  loyal  support  of  her  friend  can  not  have  remained 
hidden.  Sura  died  about  this  time ;  it  had  been  his  task  to  com- 
pose Trajan's  speeches  (Julian,  Caesars,  327) ;  the  emperor  now 
entrusted  this  work  to  Hadrian.  This  was  clear  proof  of  Tra- 
jan's confidence  in  Hadrian's  ability,  and  argued  also  a  confi- 
dential relation  between  the  two.  Some  members  of  Trajan's 
court  began  to  regard  Hadrian  as  the  logical  candidate  for  the 
throne.  His  enemies  ceased  openly  to  oppose  him,  and  a  number 
of  distinguished  or  rising  men  sought  his  friendship :  the  senators 
Sosius  Papus  and  Platorius  Nepos,  and  the  knights,  Ljvianus, 
Turbo,  and  his  guardian  Attianus.  Two  of  his  powerful  enemies 
Publilius  Celsus,  and  Cornelius  Palma,  the  conqueror  of  Arabia, 
fell  into  disfavor  with  the  emperor,  while  two  others,  Laberius 
Maximus  and  Frugi  Crassus,  were  exiled.33 

But  Hadrian  had  powerful  enemies  who  retained  their  posi- 
tions at  court.  They  belonged  for  the  most  part  to  the  senatorial 
order  and  to  what  might  be  called  the  "military  party,"  the 
party  that  sympathized  most  warmly  with  Trajan's  policy  of 
conquest.  The  grounds  for  their  enmity  toward  Hadrian  were 
manifold.  Trajan's  delay  in  naming  his  successor  had  encourag- 
ed more  than  one  of  his  old  friends  and  supporters — men  like 
Servianus  and  Neratius  Priscus — to  hope  for  the  emperor's  su- 
preme favor.  These  men  naturally  regarded  Hadrian  as  a  formi- 


33  This  account  of  Hadrian's  position  at  court  is  based  on  Vita,  3  and 
4.  The  notice  in  3,  10,  that  Sura  assured  Hadrian  during  the  latter's  con- 
sulship, that  it  was  Trajan's  purpose  to  adopt  him,  is  probably  from  the 
autobiography,  but  is  worthless.  Sura  can  have  had  at  this  time  no  cer- 
tain information  regarding  Trajan's  intention  to  impart.  Weber's  ob- 
jection to  the  statements  regarding  Hadrian's  friends  is  mere  caviling  (26). 
It  is  altogether  probable  that  Hadrian  was  now  forming  friendships  with 
men  like  Turbo  and  Nepos,  who  later  were  conspicuous  at  his  court. 
On  the  enemies  of  Hadrian  see  Vita,  4,  4;  Dio,  68,  16,  2;  Weber,  27  ff. 
The  chronological  indications  in  the  Vita  are  vague,  but  seem  to  refer  to 
the  period  108-117  A.  D. 
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dable  rival.    He  was  moreover  a  most  objectionable  rival.    His        JA 
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complex  personality,  his  restless  activity,  his  aestheticism  of- 
fended them.  It  was  hardly  becoming,  they  thought,  for  a 
Roman  and  a  senator  to  take  such  things  as  art,  music  and 
literature  so  seriously.  Then  Hadrian  had  the  fatal  gift  of 
speech,  and  was  not  always  disposed  to  control  it  (cf.  Epitome, 
XIV,  7).  His  witty  retorts  and  biting  satire  were  none  the  less 
resented  because  they  were  but  imperfectly  understood  by  his  as- 
sociates. And  if,  as  seems  possible,  Hadrian  was  at  this  time 
forming  his  anti-imperialistic  and  pacifist  opinions,  the  soldiers 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded  would  soon  become  obscurely  aware 
that  Hadrian  had  judged  their  work,  and  had  condemned  it. 
Whatever  be  the  causes,  this  much  is  certain :  by  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian's consulship  two  parties  had  come  into  existence  at  the 
imperial  court,  the  one  friendly,  the  other  hostile  to  Hadrian; 
the  former  led  by  Plotina  and  Attianus,  the  latter  by  the  mili- 
taristic group  that  surrounded  Trajan,  by  men  like  Palma,  Celsus, 
Avidius  Nigrinus  and  Lucius  Quietus.  A  warfare  of  intrigue 
raged  between  the  two;  the  friendly  party  striving  to  secure  the 
adoption  for  Hadrian,  the  hostile  party  working  to  prevent  this 
consummation.  The  traces  of  this  conflict  are  abundantly  clear 
in  the  sources  for  Hadrian's  life  and  reign.34 

The  Vita  gives  us  no  information  in  regard  to  Hadrian's  life 
between  108  and  111  A.  D.  Gaps  in  the  Vita  often  signify 
nothing  more  than  the  compiler's  indolence,  or  his  desire  to  make 
room  for  some  piquant  bit  of  gossip.  But  the  faithful  Athenian 
inscription  is  also  silent  and  records  no  offices  held  by  Hadrian 
between  108  and  114,  unless  we  apply  the  term  "offices"  to  two 
priesthoods.  At  some  time  apparently  in  this  interval  Hadrian 
was  appointed  septemvir  epulonum  and  sodalis  Augustalis.  In 
111  however,  he  was  allowed  by  the  emperor  to  accept  an  honor, 


84  The  above  mentioned  leaders  of  the  party  hostile  to  Hadrian  were 
the  four  consulars  who  were  put  to  death  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  (Dio,  69,  2,  5;  Vita,  7,  12).  In  both  Dio  and 
the  Vita,  the  "historical"  notices  can  be  traced  to  sources  friendly  to 
Hadrian,  the  "biographic"  represent  the  unfriendly  tradition. 
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not  public  to  be  sure,  but  nevertheless  of  a  very  distinguished 
character. 

In  111  A.  D.  the  citizens  of  Athens  elected  him  one  of  their 
archons,  and  erected  a  statute  to  him  in  the  theater  of  Dionysus. 
The  statue  has  vanished  but  its  base  survives.  On  it  is  carved 
a  short  Greek,35  and  a  longer  Latin,  inscription.  The  latter 
gives  us  a  list  of  the  offices  and  honors  which  Hadrian  had 
received  previous  to  111.  This  contemporary  document  is  a 
most  important  source  for  Hadrian's  early  career,  and  has  been 
referred  to  repeatedly  in  our  account.  The  importance  of  Ha- 
drian's election  to  the  archonship  has  not,  I  think,  received  due 
recognition.  The  honor  was  exceptional.  No  predecessor  of 
Hadrian,  except  Domitian,  was  ever  elected  to  the  office.  The 
Athenians  did  not  bestow  this  favor  without  the  approval  of 
Trajan — of  that  we  may  be  sure.  The  canny  Greeks  at  least  re- 
garded Hadrian  as  a  probable  successor  to  the  throne,  a  man 
whose  favor  it  would  be  well  to  secure.  They  may  have  had 
less  interested  motives  also;  they  doubtless  appreciated  Hadrian's 
philhellenism,  and  it  is  possible  that  Hadrian  even  at  this  time 
had  bestowed  some  gift  on  Athens. 

The  archonship  implies  Hadrian's  presence  in  Athens,  and 
this  was  perhaps  his  first  visit.  We  can  imagine  the  emotions 
with  which  he  walked  the  streets  of  the  city  that  had  long  been 
to  him  the  fatherland  of  his  spirit.  He  visited  not  only  Athens, 
but  other  centers  in  Greece,  either  in  this  year,  or  during  some 
earlier  journey — the  first  theory  seems  preferable.  A  statue  was 
erected  to  him  in  Coronea ;  the  inscription  on  its  base  proves  that 
this  honor  also  was  paid  to  Hadrian  before  his  accession.  That 
this  inscription  was  found  in  Coronea  is  significant;  it  shows 
that  Hadrian  visited  not  only  the  larger  cities  like  Athens  and 
Corinth,  but  the  less  important  also.  The  Coronean  and  Athenian 
inscriptions  can  hardly  have  been  isolated  examples,  and  it  is 
possible  that  other  Greek  inscriptions,  dedicated  to  Hadrian 


34  The  Greek  inscription  reads  simply :  "17  e£  'Apeiov  irdyov  f3ov\.r)  KOI  o 
Si;/«>s  6  'A.0rjvai<t>v  rov  ap^ovra  eavrtov  "ASpiavov" 
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while  he  was  still  in  private  station  will  some  day  come  to 
light.36 

Hadrian  then  before  his  accession  was  visiting  the  Greek  cities 
and  forming  friendly  relations  with  their  citizens.  Burr's  re- 
mark (2)  that  nothing  in  Hadrian's  career  previous  to  his  acces- 
sion shows  his  love  for  traveling  is  not  justified.  Up  to  his 
consulship  Hadrian  had  had  little  opportunity  for  pleasure 
journeys ;  he  had  been  kept  in  Rome  by  his  duties  there,  or  shifted 
from  post  to  post  as  one  of  the  pawns  in  the  great  military  and 
administrative  game  of  the  Roman  empire.  Schulz  (26)  is  prob- 
ably right  in  his  conjecture  that  Hadrian  made  use  of  his  leisure 
between  108  and  114  to  study  the  details  of  administration,  and 
in  general  the  art  of  government.  It  is  natural  to  assume  such 
a  period  of  preliminary  study,  for  Hadrian  as  ruler  was  famous 
for  his  marvelously  accurate  knowledge  of  every  phase  of  public 
business  (cf.  Vita,  20,  11).  It  is  also  possible  that  Hadrian  now 
began  to  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  possi- 
bly future  ruler  to  learn  to  know  peoples  and  conditions  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  empire.  His  visit,  or  visits,  to  Greece  may  have 
been  the  prologue  to  those  great  tours  of  inspection  which  made 
him  unique  among  the  emperors  of  Rome. 

The  Vita  resumes  the  narrative  of  Hadrian's  career  with  the 
mention  (4,  1)  of  his  appointment  as  legatus  (of  Syria)  about 
114  A.  D.  This  was  the  year  of  the  Parthian  war,  and  hence  of 
a  great  crisis  in  Hadrian's  life.  Accordingly  a  brief  retrospect 
will  not  be  out  of  place  at  this  point.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak 

88  The  Athenian  archonship  is  attested  not  only  by  the  inscription  on 
the  statue  base  (CIL,  III,  1,  550),  but  by  Vita,  19,  1,  and  the  fragment 
of  Phlegon's  Mirabilia  in  Miiller,  Fragmenta  Historicorum  Graecorum, 
III,  623.  Cf.  also  Gregorovius,  15;  Schulz,  20;  Weber,  14  ff.  None  of 
these  writers  seems  to  have  appreciated  the  significance  of  the  archonship, 
as  indicating  Hadrian's  presence  in  Athens  and  Greece.  That  he  was  pres- 
ent is  not  only  implied  by  the  peculiar  and  exceptional  nature  of  the  honor 
conferred  upon  him— would  the  Athenians  have  made  him  their  archon 
in  absentia  f— but  is  as  good  as  proven  by  the  Coronean  inscription,  IG, 
VII,  2879 :  "noVAiov  "AiAiov  'Afytavov  rj  BovX^  KCU  6  SV/KOS"  It  was  found 
on  a  "magna  basis,"  i.  e.,  the  statue  was  a  large  one.  On  the  date  for  the 
archonship,  111-112  (not  112-113),  see  Weber,  and  Durrbach,  Bull.  Cor. 
Hell.,  XXVIII,  177  ff . ;  on  Domitian's  archonship,  P.  W.  R.  E.,  I,  594; 
I.  G.,  Ill,  I,  1091. 
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of  "Roman  narrowness,"  yet  it  is  evident  from  the  preceding  re- 
view of  Hadrian's  career,  meager  and  broken  as  an  account 
based  on  our  wretched  sources  must  be,  that  a  Roman  of  the 
senatorial  class  with  his  training  in  literature  and  rhetoric,  and 
his  practical  experience  in  law  court  and  senate  chamber,  in  camp 
and  on  the  battle  field,  received  an  education  that  for  breadth  sur- 
passes that  open  even  to  members  of  the  privileged  classes  today. 
And  Hadrian  had  added  to  this  Roman  training  a  study,  unusu- 
ally profound,  of  all  the  glorious  arts  of  Greece.  He  was,  like  his 
peers,  one  of  the  scions  of  the  lords  of  earth.  The  painful  ques- 
tion, "how  shall  I  live,"  had  been  settled  in  favor  of  the  men  of 
his  class  before  they  were  born.  They  had  been  dedicated  from 
their  youth  to  the  arts  of  ruling  and  leading  men  in  peace  and 
war.  Hadrian's  political  and  military  training  had  been  long, 
thorough  and  varied,  but  had  differed  little  from  that  of  many 
other  young  nobles.  He  had  however  enjoyed  the  exceptional 
privilege  of  intimate  association  with  a  great  personality — Tra- 
jan. He  had  learned  to  respect  the  emperor's  just  and  philan- 
thropic rule  over  his  subjects,  and  to  criticise  his  militaristic  and 
imperialistic  ideals.  Hadrian  had  mingled  with  senators  in  the 
curia  and  with  barbarians  on  the  frontiers ;  he  had  listened  to  the 
cheers  of  the  Romans  in  the  circus,  the  shouts  of  his  soldiers,  the 
plaudits  of  a  Greek  mob,  and  the  eloquence  of  sophists  and  philo- 
sophers. He  had  learned  to  appraise  the  material  and  spiritual 
wealth  which  the  empire  had  amassed,  and  to  understand  some  at 
least  of  the  material  and  spiritual  dangers  by  which  this  treasure 
was  imperiled.  The  manifold  social  phenomena  of  the  great 
Graeco-Roman  world,  a  world  developing  the  arts  of  peace  in 
the  midst  of  a  beautiful  environment  and  under  the  aegis  of  a 
strong  and  beneficent  government — these  phenomena  were  the 
images  reflected  in  his  mind,  the  objects  on  which  his  quick  in- 
telligence was  wont  to  play.  Few  men  have  come  to  the  task 
of  ruling  more  richly  endowed  by  nature  and  by  experience. 
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III 
THE  PARTHIAN  WAR 

By  11437  Trajan  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  long 
standing  account  between  Rome  and  the  great  Parthian  empire 
must  be  settled,  the  ambiguous  status  of  Armenia  decided,  and 
the  Roman  arms  carried  across  the  Euphrates.  Toward  the  end 
of  114,  the  emperor  with  Hadrian  in  his  train  started  eastward 
on  this  fateful  expedition. 

The  Parthian  war  was  the  last  act  in  the  great  drama  of 
Trajan's  reign;  it  was  also  in  an  especial  sense  the  prologue 


"The  main  source  for  the  Parthian  war  is  the  Epitome  of  Dio,  68, 
17  ff.  Something  can  be  gathered  from  the  fragments  of  Arrian's  Par- 
thica  in  Miiller,  F.  G.  H.,  from  Joannes  Malalas  (Corpus  Scriptorum 
Historiae  Byzantinae,  296,  ff.),  and  from  the  notices  in  Eutropius  (VIII, 
3),  and  Fronto  (206  ff.,  Naber).  The  most  elaborate  modern  account  is 
that  of  Dierauer,  152  ff.  See  also  Mommsen,  R.  G.,  V,  397  ff.  The 
chronology  of  the  war  is  a  subject  of  much  dispute.  Mommsen's  system 
seems  to  me  on  the  whole  to  be  preferable  to  that  of  Dierauer.  The  latter 
assigns  the  departure  of  Trajan  from  Italy  to  the  year  113,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  to  114;  according  to  Mommsen's  scheme,  the  departure 
took  place  in  114,  and  the  war  began  in  115;  see  Dierauer's  note,  and 
Mommsen,  398,  n.  1.  For  other  arguments  in  support  of  Mommsen's 
view,  cf.  Harrer,  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Roman  Province  of  Syria, 
23.  Mommsen  and  Dierauer  agree  that  the  campaign  against  Adiabene 
began  in  the  spring  of  116;  it  seems  difficult,  if  we  adopt  Dierauer's  chro- 
nology, to  stretch  the  events  of  the  early  part  of  the  war  over  two  years. 
Dierauer  is  compelled  to  assume  that  the  Mesopotamian  campaign  took 
up  the  best  part  of  115,  but  it  appears  from  Dio's  account  (68,  22-24) 
that  Mesopotamia  submitted  to  Trajan  without  offering  serious  resistance. 
Von  Domaszewski  has  recently  argued  that  a  relief  on  Trajan's  Bene- 
ventum  arch  represents  the  conquest  of  Mesopotamia,  and  that  therefore 
that  conquest  took  place  in  114,  the  year  the  arch  was  dedicated  ("die 
Politische  Bedeutung  des  Trajansbogens  in  Benevent,"  Jahresheft  d. 
Oest.  Archaeolog.  Inst.,  1899,  177  ff.).  But  that  this  relief  refers  to  the 
Mesopotamian  campaign  is  a  matter  of  dispute  (cf.  Groag,  Mitteilungen 
d.  Deutsch.  Archaeolog.  Inst.  Rom.  Abteil.,  1899,  273  ff.).  Moreover 
though  the  arch  was  dedicated  in  114,  it  was  not  finished  till  the  early 
part  of  Hadrian's  reign,  cf.  Weber,  4  ff.  The  relief  illustrated  in  Weber 
(5)— the  goddess  Roma  commending  Hadrian  to  Trajan— is  almost  cer- 
tainly Hadrianic;  at  any  rate  it  can  not  possibly  be  referred  to  the  year 
114.  I  have  accordingly  followed  Mommsen's  chronology,  and  assigned 
Hadrian's  appointment  to  the  Syrian  legation  to  the  end  of  114,  or  the 
beginning  of  115.  But  I  freely  admit  that  the  mutilated  condition  in 
which  Dio's  account  of  the  war  has  come  down  to  us  makes  it  impossible 
to  be  dogmatic  in  regard  to  any  system  of  chronology. 
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to  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  Its  character  and  results  exercised, 
as  we  shall  see,  a  determining  influence  upon  the  ideals  and  the 
imperial  policy  of  Hadrian.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  review 
certain  aspects  of  the  war,  without  attempting  to  relate  its 
history  in  full. 

Trajan  found  a  pretext  for  war  in  the  fact  that  Chosroes,  the 
Parthian  king,  had  ousted  his  nephew,  Axidares,  the  Roman 
vassal,  from  the  Armenian  throne,  and  had  supplanted  him  by 
another  nephew,  Parthomasiris.  Since  Nero's  reign  an  arrange- 
ment had  existed  between  Rome  and  Parthia,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  king  of  Armenia  should  be  a  Roman  vassal,  but  a 
member  of  the  Parthian  royal  family.  A  fundamental  cause 
for  Trajan's  attack  against  Parthia  was  a  feeling  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  Neronian  arrangement;  Trajan,  true  to  his  general 
policy,  was  resolved  to  transform  Armenia  from  a  vassal  king- 
dom into  a  province.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  Trajan  realiz- 
ed that  the  conquest  of  Armenia  involved  that  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  the  pushing  forward  of  the  Roman  boundary  to  the  Tigris. 
Whether  he  planned  or  dreamed  more  than  this  we  do  not  know. 
Dio  says  (68,  17,  1)  he  was  impelled  by  his  love  of  glory  to  enter 
upon  his  campaign  against  Parthia;  Eutropius  repeats  a  tradi- 
tion that  Trajan  planned  an  expedition  against  India!  (VIII,  3). 
Trajan  may  have  aspired  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  'his  great 
hero,  Alexander;  he  may  have  planned  from  the  first  the  subju- 
gation of  the  vast  Parthian  empire.  There  are  some  circum- 
stances that  seem  to  bear  out  this  supposition;  but  positively 
to  assert  that  Trajan  dreamed  of  conquest  on  so  vast  a  scale, 
as  some  historians  have  done  (cf.  Bury,  Roman  Empire,  449), 
is  to  go  beyond  our  evidence.  The  emperor  was  soon  to  dis- 
cover that  even  the  accomplishment  of  his  initial  plans  was  a 
work  attended  with  almost  insuperable  difficulties. 

Trajan  arrived  in  Antioch  probably  in  the  early  winter  of 
114-115.  While  in  the  city  he  dedicated  to  Zeus  Casius  some 
spoils  taken  from  the  Dacians,  two  cups  and  a  gilded  buffalo  horn. 
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It  was  to  Hadrian's  interests  to  play  the  courtier,  so  he  wrote  a 
Greek  epigram  for  the  dedication.38 

The  emperor  began  his  first  campaign  in  the  spring  of  115. 
Between  this  date  and  the  fall  of  116,  he  had  converted  Armenia 
into  a  province  after  deposing  Parthomasiris ;  had  subjugated 
and  made  a  province  of  Mesopotamia,  where  the  petty  rulers  of 
the  cities  transferred  their  allegiance  from  the  Parthian  king  to 
him;  had  crossed  the  Tigris  and  annexed  the  country  of  Adia- 
bene,  naming  it  the  province  of  "Assyria";  and  had  occupied 
Babylon,  Seleucia,  and  the  Parthian  capital,  Ctesiphon.  He  then 
journeyed  by  the  Tigris  to  the  Persian  gulf,  and  looked  with 
longing  eyes  across  the  mysterious  waters  to  India,  grieving  that 
his  age  prevented  him  from  following  Alexander's  example  and 
penetrating  to  that  country. 

In  these  glories  Hadrian  had,  it  would  seem,  no  share.  I 
have  referred  incidentally  to  his  appointment  as  legatus  pro 
praetore  of  Syria  in  114-115  A.  D.  (cf.  note  37).  That  he  was 
appointed  to  the  office  at  this  time  is  however  a  matter  of  dispute. 
It  is  certain  that  Hadrian  was  legatus  of  Syria  when  Trajan 
died  in  117.  But  it  is  the  usual  view  (cf.  Dierauer,  160;  Gre- 
gorovius,  18;  Schulz,  26;  Weber,  22  ff.)  that  Hadrian  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  appointed  to  the  position  of  a  legatus 
on  Trajan's  staff,  in  other  words  a  comes,  and  that  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  governorship  of  Syria  took  place  shortly  before 
Trajan's  death.  The  passage  in  the  Vita  (4,  1)  on  which  this 
supposition  is  based,  is  as  follows:  .  .  .  "usus  Plotinae 
quoque  favore,  cuius  studio  etiam  legatus  expeditionis  Parthicae 
tempore  destinatus  est."  Now  "tempore,"  not  "legatus"  is  evi- 
dently to  be  construed  here  with  "expeditionis  Parthicae;"  and 

88  Hadrian's  epigram,  or  the  one  with  which  he  is  credited,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Anthology,  6,  332.  It  runs:  "To  Casian  Zeus  did  Trajan, 
the  descendant  of  Aeneas,  dedicate  these  ornaments,  the  king  of  men  to 
the  king  of  gods;  two  curiously  fashioned  cups  and  the  horn  of  an  urus, 
mounted  in  shining  gold,  selected  from  his  first  booty,  when  tirelessly 
fighting  he  had  overthrown  with  his  spear  the  insolent  Getae.  But,  lord 
of  the  black  clouds,  entrust  to  him  too  the  glorious  accomplishment  of 
this  Persian  war,  that  thy  heart's  joy  may  be  doubled  as  thou  lookest  on 
the  spoils  of  both  foes,  the  Getae  and  the  Arsacidae"  (Paton's  translation). 
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"legatus,"  standing  alone  as  it  does,  may  mean  "legatus  pro 
praetore,"  or  "provincial  governor."  The  word  legatus  is  so 
used  by  the  Scriptores  Historiae  Augustae;  cf.  V .  Pesc.  Nigri,  6, 
10;  L.  Veri  9,  2;  Alex.  Severi,  52,  4.  On  the  other  hand  Dio 
says  (69,  I,  I.)  :  "Tj?  SvpiaeVt  TO>  Iiap6iK<S  iroXefJua irpofrtTayOi). "  The 
most  natural  interpretation  of  this,  as  it  seems,  is,  "Hadrian 
was  appointed  (governor)  over  Syria  at  the  time  of  the  Par- 
thian war" — not  "at  the  end  of  the  Parthian  war."  There  are 
other  considerations  to  be  urged  in  favor  of  this  view.  If 
Trajan  had  wished  to  employ  Hadrian  in  his  (Trajan's)  cam- 
paign, he  would  hardly  have  failed  to  assign  to  Hadrian  an  inde- 
pendent command.  Hadrian  was  now  an  accomplished  officer, 
and  had  already  in  the  second  Dacian  war  led  with  distinction 
a  famous  legion.  Von  Domaszewski,  following  the  traditional 
view,  says  that  the  fact  that  Trajan  kept  Hadrian  on  'his  staff 
is  a  proof,  "wie  wenig  Trajan  seinen  Herrngaben  traute"  (II, 
186).  This  is  one  of  the  errors  of  judgment  not  infrequent  in 
von  Domaszewski's  treatment  of  Hadrian.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
Trajan  thought  well  enough  of  Hadrian's  military  talent  even- 
tually to  appoint  him  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  army 
(Dio,  68,  33,  1).  Weber  (23)  has  argued  that  Hadrian's  posi- 
tion in  the  Parthian  war  was  similar  to  that  held  by  Sura  in  the 
Dacian  wars,  in  which  Sura  was  Trajan's  comes.  But  the  com- 
parison is  not  an  apt  one.  Sura  was  an  elderly  man  who  had 
long  been  Trajan's  mentor,  and  Trajan  probably  preferred  his 
advice  in  council  to  his  leadership  in  the  field.  Hadrian  on  the 
other  hand  was  in  the  prime  of  life  (thirty-eight  years  old)  and 
at  the  height  of  his  powers.  Finally  it  should  be  noted  that  had 
Hadrian  been  Trajan's  comes,  he  would  have  been  employed  in 
some  capacity  in  the  war.  But  the  Vita  which  gives  us  some  in- 
formation in  regard  to  Hadrian's  experience  in  the  first  Dacian 
war,  when  he  was  a  young  man  and  little  known,  has  nothing 
to  say  of  his  participation  in  the  Parthian  campaign.  In  this 
instance  the  silence  of  the  Vita  is  for  once  significant.  The 
conclusion  is  that  Hadrian  was  appointed  legatus  pro  praetore  of 
Syria  at  the  beginning  of  the  Parthian  expedition,  114-115  A.  D., 
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and  remained  in  Syria  during  the  fighting.39  That  is,  Trajan 
instead  of  slighting  Hadrian,  appointed  him  to  the  most  impor- 
tant provincial  command  in  the  East,  and  left  him  in  charge  at 
the  base  of  operations,  Antioch.  The  Vita  is  careful  to  explain 
that  Hadrian  owed  this  honor  to  Plotina's  good  offices.  This 
statement  need  not  be  taken  seriously.  Trajan^  jis  I_hop_e_to 
show,  was  by  this  time  beginning  fully  to  appreciate  Hadrian's 
ability  and  worth. 

We  left  Trajan  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers.  On  his  way  back 
to  Babylon,  he  received  the  news  that  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia 
were  in  revolt.  His  generals,  Lusius  Quietus  and  others,  sup- 
pressed the  rebellion,  and  recaptured  the  cities,  Nisibis  and 
Edessa,  while  Seleucia  (probably  the  Seleucia  on  the  Euphrates) 
was  burned.  The  Romans  however  suffered  severe  losses,  one 
whole  legion  was  surrounded  and  destroyed.  If  Trajan,  as 
some  have  thought,  had  really  planned  to  carry  his  operations 
far  beyond  the  Tigris,  he  now  renounced  this  idea,  and  decided 
to  treat  Parthia  as  a  vassal  kingdom.  A  certain  Parthian  pre- 
tender, named  Parthamaspates,  was  with  great  pomp  invested 
by  the  emperor  with  the  crown  of  Parthia  at  Ctesiphon.  Trajan 
knew  that  Mesopotamia  had  not  really  been  conquered,  and  that 
further  expeditions  would  be  necessary.  He  resolved  first  to 
return  to  Rome,  to  celebrate  a  triumph  there.  He  tarried  how- 
ever to  besiege  the  rebellious  Arabian  stronghold  of  Atra  in 
southern  Mesopotamia.  He  failed  to  capture  the  city ;  the  water- 
less country  made  a  long  siege  impossible.  During  the  siege 
some  of  his  scouting  cavalry  were  cut  off  by  the  enemy;  while 
his  soldiers  suffered  greatly  in  this  desert  region  from  privation 
and  disease.  Trajan  began  a  withdrawal  across  Mesopotamia, 
a  withdrawal  that  assumed  something  of  the  character  of  a 
retreat;  his  army  left  behind  it  a  trail  of  dead.  (Fronto,  Princ. 


38  That  Hadrian  was  legatus  pro  praetore  of  Syria  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  is  the  view  of  Liebenam,  die  Legaten  in  den  romischen  Provinzen, 
278;  von  Rohden  admits  that  this  may  have  been  the  case.  The  view  is 
defended  by  Harrer,  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Roman  Province  of 
Syria,  (23).  Two  of  my  arguments— those  relating  to  the  use  of  "legatus" 
in  the  H.  A.,  and  the  silence  of  the  Vita— are  borrowed  from  Harrer. 
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Hist.,  204).  The  emperor  finally  brought  his  worn  and  dis- 
heartened soldiers  back  into  Syria  in  116  A.  D.  (probably  in  the 
spring).  Hardships  and  exposure  had  aggravated  an  old  trouble 
of  Trajan's ;  it  developed  into  the  disease  that  was  soon  to  cause 
his  death. 

Meanwhile  a  widespread  rebellion  of  the  Jews  had  broken 
out  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire.  This  rebellion  had 
begun  in  Egypt  and  Cyrene,  at  least  as  early  as  115  A.  D. ;  by 
116  it  had  become  so  formidable  that  it  was  no  longer  a  "rebel- 
lion," but  a  war.  Burning  with  the  desire  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
of  centuries,  inspired  as  usual  with  the  hope  of  some  super- 
natural intervention  on  their  behalf,  the  Jews  fought  with  their 
characteristic  fanatical  fury,  and  tortured  to  death  thousands 
of  the  Greeks  and  other  provincials  whom  they  captured.  The 
revolt  spread  to  Cyprus  and  to  Palestine.  The  tidings  that 
their  co-religionists  were  in  rebellion  reached  the  Jews  in  Meso- 
potamia and  the  western  Parthian  empire.  The  Jews  were  num- 
erous and  influential  in  this  region;  Jewish  princes,  or  princes 
who  had  been  converted  to  Judaism,  ruled  as  vassals  of  the 
Parthian  king  in  some  of  the  cities — e.  g.  in  Adiabene.  Inspired 
by  the  example  of  their  kinsmen,  the  Jews  of  Mesopotamia 
joined  with  the  Parthians  in  their  revolt  against  the  Roman 
power  (117  A.  D.).  Lusius  Quietus  however  overcame  both 
Parthians  and  Jews;  he  slew  thousands  of  the  latter,  and  ex- 
pelled many  from  the  country  (Eusebius,  Hist.  Heel.  IV,  2). 
Trajan  had  meanwhile  dispatched  Marcius  Turbo,  who  was  after- 
wards so  famous  in  Hadrian's  reign,  against  the  Jews  of  Egypt 
and  Cyrene.  But  the  Jewish  revolt  in  Egypt  was  not  suppressed 
until  after  Trajan's  death ;  quiet  was  finally  restored  in  the  first 
year  of  Hadrian's  reign.40 

40  For  the  Jewish  revolt  see  especially  Dio,  68,  32;  Eusebius,  Historia 
Ecclesiastica,  IV,  2;  and  his  Chronicon  (ed.  Schoene,  11,  164  ff.).  Of  the 
modern  accounts  see  besides  Dierauer,  182,  and  Mommsen,  R.  G.  V,  542  ff.r 
De  la  Berge,  Essai  sur  le  regne  de  Trajan,  182  ff. ;  Schiirer,  The  Jewish 
People  in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ,  II,  280  ff.  (Macpher  son's  transla- 
tion) ;  and  Juster,  Les  Juifs  dans  L' empire  Romain,  II,  182  ff.  The  liter- 
ature and  the  epigraphic  material  are  given  in  full  in  Schiirer  and  Juster. 
I  have  followed  the  chronology  of  de  la  Berge  and  Schiirer  rather  than 
that  of  Dierauer  and  Mommsen.  I  believe,  in  spite  of  Schiirer's  doubts, 
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While  the  East  was  thus  a  scene  of  rebellion  and  massacre, 
perils  began  to  develop  in  the  West.  The  Moors  were  threaten- 
ing the  African  frontier;  the  Sarmatians  in  great  numbers  were 
preparing  to  invade  the  Danubian  provinces;  the  Britons  were 
disturbed  and  restive  under  the  Roman  rule ;  "Mauri  lacessebant, 
Sarmatae  bellum  inferebant,  Britani  teneri  sub  Romana  ditione 
non  poterant,"  says  the  Vita  (5,  2).  Trajan  had  weakened  the 
frontier  garrisons  in  order  to  procure  troops  for  his  Parthian 
expedition;  and  he  had  tarried  too  long  in  the  distant  East. 

A  summary  of  these  familiar  events  has  seemed  necessary  in 
order  to  make  clear  their  bearing  on  Hadrian  and  his  ideals. 
Trajan  for  all  his  greatness  had  by  his  reckless  policy  of  con- 
quest brought  his  empire  to  the  brink  of  a  great  catastrophe. 
When  the  emperor  returned  with  his  army,  Hadrian  was  in 
Syria,  probably  at  Antioch.  He  heard  from  the  lips  of  Trajan's 
officers  or  soldiers,  the  story  of  their  failure  before  Atra,  and 
of  their  painful  march  across  Mesopotamia.  Always  inquisitive 
and  alert,  he  gathered  the  tidings  of  the  Jewish  revolt  and  of  the 
troubles  in  the  West.  All  that  happened  was  analyzed  by  the 
most  active  mind,  and  recorded  in  the  most  retentive  memory 
of  the  age.  And  these  happenings  helped  powerfully  to  make 
Hadrian  the  great  anti-imperialist  he  became  as  emperor,  the 
man  who  has  been  so  severely  judged  by  ancient  Roman  warriors 
and  modern  imperialistic  scholars. 

The  extent  to  which  Hadrian  was  affected  by  these  events, 
can  be  made  clear  only  by  the  consideration  of  some  of  the 
measures  he  adopted  when  emperor.  As  is  well  known,  one  of 
his  first  acts  after  his  accession  was  the  recall  of  the  troops  from 

that  the  Jews  of  Palestine  took  part  in  the  revolt,  cf.  Juster,  171,  Vita, 
5,  2.  Gregorovius  (17)  treats  the  revolt  in  Mesopotomia  during  Trajan's 
absence  in  Babylonia,  as  an  almost  purely  Jewish  affair;  and  he  is  pos- 
sibly right.  But  Dio  (68,  30)  says  nothing  of  the  Jews  in  his  notice  of 
this  revolt,  though  he  later  (68,  32,  3)  speaks  of  Lusius'  suppression  of  a 
Jewish  rebellion,  without  naming  the  place  where  it  occurred.  This  place 
we  know  from  Eusebius,  H.  E.,  IV,  2,  was  Mesopotamia.  Dierauer  as- 
sumes that  there  were  two  Mesopotamian  revolts.  It  seems  to  me  simpler 
to  suppose  there  was  but  one  in  which  both  the  Jews  and  their  gentile 
neighbors  shared.  But  neither  the  ancient  nor  the  recent  modern  ac- 
counts are  clear  on  this  point. 
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Mesopotamia  and  Armenia,  and  the  surrender  of  the  newly 
won  "provinces."  A  distinguished  scholar  in  one  of  the  most 
recent  works  on  the  Roman  emperors,  has  implied  that  Hadrian's 
motive  in  this  surrender  was,  by  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  to 
prevent  Trajan's  generals  from  winning  more  renown  and  be- 
coming more  powerful  (von  Domaszewski,  II,  188).  This  is 
an  incredibly  superficial  judgment,  quite  worthy  of  a  member 
of  Trajan's  military  party,  and  needs  no  refutation.  It  is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  Hadrian  took  this  courageous  and  inde- 
pendent course  because  he  realized  that  a  halt  must  be  called  to 
Trajan's  policy  of  expansion,  that  the  empire  had  neither  the 
men  nor  the  means  to  complete  and  to  maintain  these  conquests, 
and  that  some  at  least  of  the  troops  were  needed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  imperiled  northern  frontiers.  It  should  be  clear 
also  that  if  Hadrian  as  emperor  consistently  avoided  war,  and 
preferred  to  settle  his  disputes  and  to  protect  his  borders  by  an 
active  diplomacy,  it  was  because  he  had  learned  so  well  the  lesson 
taught  by  the  failure  of  Trajan's  imperialism.  But  there  is 
more  than  this  to  be  said  of  the  effects  of  Hadrian's  experience 
in  the  East  upon  his  character  and  his  later  policy. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  events  of  the  years  116  and  117 
did  not  come  to  Hadrian  as  a  sudden  revelation,  but  rather  as  an 
overwhelming  confirmation  of  opinions  he  had  been  forming  for 
some  years.  He  had  learned  to  know  as  did  few  men  of  his  day 
the  resources  of  the  empire  both  spiritual  and  material  (cf. 
Vita,  20,  11),  and  he  had  come  to  feel  that  they  were  not  equal 
to  the  task  of  sustaining  further  conquests.  This  view  is  based 
on  his  unpopularity  with  the  war  party,  on  the  violence  of  his 
reaction  against  Trajan's  policy,  and  on  certain  acts  of  his  im- 
perial administration  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer.  As  to  the 
second  point,  it  should  be  noted  that  Hadrian  surrendered  not 
only  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  but  Armenia  also.  The  ques- 
tion is  open  to  debate,  but  it  has  been  argued  by  competent  stu-. 
dents,  that  the  surrender  of  Armenia  was  a  strategic  mistake, 
since  it  commanded  the  approaches  to  Asia  Minor  and  could 
have  been  garrisoned  with  a  small  force;  and  since  its  retention 
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as  a  province  would  have  put  an  end  to  its  old  ambiguous  and 
dangerous  position  as  a  Roman  client  state  ruled  by  a  Parthian 
prince.41  Mommsen,  it  is  true,  has  contended  that  the  posses- 
sion of  Armenia  involved  that  of  Mesopotamia  (R.  G.,  V,  402). 
This  dictum  of  the  master  has  as  usual  exerted  great  authority 
and  has  been  repeated  in  recent  books.  But  is  it  justified  by  his- 
tory or  topography?  Armenia  (I  mean  always  the  country 
called  in  antiquity  by  that  name)  maintained  itself  in  complete 
or  partial  independence  for  long  periods,  in  defiance  of  the 
various  rulers  of  Mesopotamia,  the  Seleucid,  Arsacid,  and  Sas- 
sanid  kings;  and  the  Arabs  under  their  caliphs  were  not  able  to 
subjugate  it.  The  country  is  an  extension  of  the  great  Iranian 
plateau ;  its  main  mountain  ranges  and  passes  run  east  and  west ; 
it  is  from  these  sides  it  is  threatened,  not  from  the  south  or 
north.  And  to  the  west  lay  the  Roman  provinces  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  defense  of  the  eastern  passes  should  not  have  proven  so 
difficult  a  problem.  But  Hadrian,  as  we  shall  see,  was  in- 
fluenced not  only  by  military  but  by  other  reasons,  in  his  sur- 
render of  Armenia.  And  besides  giving  up  the  new  provinces, 
he  even  entertained  for  a  while  the  idea  of  the  surrender  of 
Dacia!  So  far  did  his  reaction  against  Trajan's  policy  carry 
him.42 

The  military  defense  of  the  empire  was  but  one  of  the  mo- 
tives that  actuated  Hadrian  when  he  adopted  a  program  so  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  that  of  Trajan.  "A  clue  to  the  meaning 
of,  and  a  bond  between,  many  of  the  heterogeneous  acts  of 

41  Schiller,  I,  2,  606;  Duruy,  Hist.  Rome  (Ripley's  translation),  V,  296. 

42  That  Hadrian  contemplated  for  a  while  the  surrender  of  Dacia  is 
stated  by  Eutropius  VIII,  6.    There  are  some  excellent  notices  in  Eutro- 
pius  not  found  in  other  authors,  but  in  common  with  most  students,  I  have 
doubted  this  one.     It  is  confirmed  however  by  Hadrian's  contemporary, 
Pronto,  p.  264  ff.    (ed.  Hauler).     My  attention  was  called  to  this  notice 
in  Pronto  by  von  Premerstein,  das  Attentat  der  Konsulare  auf  Hadrian, 
3  ff.     But  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Eu- 
tropius notice  is  that  it  solves  a  long  standing  riddle  of  ancient  history, 
namely  why  did  Hadrian  partially  destroy  Trajan's  famous  bridge  over 
the  Danube  at  Turnu  Severin?     See  Dio,  68,  13,  6.     The  action  becomes 
comprehensible  if  we  assign  it  to  a  time  when  Hadrian  was  planning  the 
giving  up  of  Dacia — it  was  a  measure  to  defend  the   Moesian   frontier 
from  barbarian  incursions  from  Dacia.     This  simple  and  convincing  ex- 
planation is  von  Premerstein's. 
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his  later  administration  can  be  found  in  the  theory  that  one 
of  his  main  objects  was  to  protect  the  Graeco-Roman  civiliza- 
tion of  his  empire  from  corrupting  influences,  particularly  from 
the  influences  of  northern  barbarism  and  orientalism."43  This 
purpose  or  ideal  was  a  growth  traceable  to  his  long  experience 
as  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  northern  frontier,  and  particularly 
to  the  impressions  he  received  in  the  East  at  the  end  of  Trajan's 
reign.  His  measures  in  carrying  out  this  policy  of  "conserva- 
tion and  Romanization"  extended  from  such  simple  devices  as 
the  building  of  mechanical  barriers  on  the  frontiers  (e.  g.,  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Danube)  to  the  employment  of  a  vigi- 
lant diplomacy,  and  of  subtle  forms  of  religious  and  political 
propaganda.  He  was  opposed  then  to  the  annexation  of  the  new 
provinces  not  only  because  he  realized  that  their  defense  would 
involve  a  further  strain  upon  the  resources  of  the  state  in 
money  and  man  power,  but  also  because  he  doubted  the  capacity 
of  their  peoples  to  assimilate  the  civilization  of  the  empire,  and 
feared  that  the  new  territories  might  prove  gateways  for  the 
intrusion  of  foreign  influences.  From  the  Mesopotamian  and 
Jewish  revolts  he  became  aware  that  however  Semite  and  Iranian 
might  dislike  each  other,  they  displayed  a  curious  esprit  de 
corps  in  their  hostility  to  Roman  rule  and  Roman  civilization. 
When  the  Apocalypse  (XVI)  pictured  the  general  uprising  of 
Orientals  against  the  western  oppressor  at  the  battle  of  "Arma- 
geddon," it  expressed  the  hope  of  more  than  one  Parthian  and 
Jew  (cf.  Mommsen,  R.  G.,  V.  339).  The  civilization  of 
Armenia  was  more  Parthian  than  that  of  the  half  Hellenized 
district  of  Mesopotamia;  this  fact  outweighed  with  Hadrian, 
according  to  my  view,  any  military  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  retaining  it  as  a  province. 

The  Vita  (22,  10)  says  definitely  that  Hadrian  was  opposed 
to  foreign  religions:  "sacra  romana  diligentissime  curavit,  pere- 
grina  contempsit."  This  was  a  feature  of  his  policy  of  Romani- 
zation. It  his  last  years  when  as  a  result  of  the  strange  death 

43  Paraphrased  from  my  paper,  "A  Political  Ideal  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,"  Annual  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1914,  I, 
113  ff.  In  this  paper  will  be  found  arguments  and  evidence  in  support 
of  the  view  outlined  above. 
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of  Antinoos  he  became  something  of  a  mystic,  he  extended  not 
only  toleration  but  encouragement  to  the  Egyptian  cults — they 
were  after  all  "Hellenized  enough  to  be  'harmless."  But  he 
waged  an  unrelenting  warfare  with  the  Semitic  cults,  above 
all  with  that  of  the  Jews.  And  here  we  come  to  the  solution  of 
a  riddle.  How_  did  it  happen  that  the  "emperor  of  the  pro- 
vincials," one  of  the  most  humane  of  princes,  inflicted  on  these 
unhappy  people  the  series  of  persecutions  that  finally  precipi- 
tated the  last  important  Jewish  revolt?  The  answer  is  to  be 
sought  in  Hadrian's  experience  with  the  Jews  at  the  end  of 
Trajan's  reign.  He  perceived  the  intensity  of  Semitic  national 
and  religious  feeling,  and  the  frightful  excesses  to  which  it  led; 
he  concluded  that  the  Jewish  religion  was  an  inspiration  to  sedi- 
tion, and  he  later  adopted  the  mistaken  policy  of  attempting 
to  destroy  that  religion  by  building  pagan  altars  in  its  most 
holy  place.44  Enough  has  been  said  to  demonstrate  the  mani- 
fold ways  in  which  the  character  and  reign  of  Hadrian  were 
affected  by  the  Parthian  war  and  the  events  that  accompanied  it. 

To  return  to  our  narrative,  Trajan's  condition  grew  worse 
from  day  to  day.  He  did  not  as  yet  realize  the  serious  character 
of  his  illness,  but  persisted  in  his  design  to  return  to  Rome,  and 
in  his  preparations  to  renew  the  war.  He  turned  over  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  to  Hadrian  and  commissioned  him  to  continue 
the  campaign.  At  about  this  time,  or  at  least  in  this  year  (117) 
Hadrian  was  designated  by  Trajan  consul  for  the  year  118;  he 
thus  became  consul  designatus,  or  elect.  In  this,  his  second 
consulship,  he  was  to  be  consul  ordinarius — one  of  the  more 
distinguished  consuls.  Trajan  now  started  on  his  homeward 
journey  by  sea.  His  illness  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  his 
companions  became  alarmed;  the  journey  was  interrupted  and 
the  ship  put  in  at  the  port  of  Selinus  in  Cilicia.  Here  the 
emperor  died,  August  10th,  117  A.  D. 

The  days  preceding  Trajan's  departure  must  have  been  full 
of  anxious  suspense  for  Hadrian,  if  he  had  formed  any  sus- 
picion of  the  true  nature  of  Trajan's  illness.  The  emperor  had 
as  yet  said  nothing  in  regard  to  the  succession.  On  the  9th  of 


"On  this  subject  see  my  paper,  121-122,  where  references  are  given. 
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August  however  Hadrian  received  a  letter  announcing  his  adop- 
tion by  Trajan.  On  the  llth  the  news  of  Trajan's  death  reached 
Hadrian  at  Antioch,  and  this  was  the  day  which  he  afterwards 
celebrated  as  the  date  of  his  accession  (dies  imperil}.  When  the 
news  had  spread  abroad,  the  Syrian  troops  acclaimed  Hadrian 
as  emperor.  Hadrian  wrote  a  respectful  letter  to  the  senate,  ex- 
cusing himself  for  not  having  first  referred  to  the  senators  the 
decision  in  regard  to  the  succession.  He  had  permitted  the  ac- 
clamation of  the  soldiers,  he  said,  because  the  state  could  not 
remain  without  an  emperor.  The  senate  hastened  to  confirm 
the  action  of  the  army  and  to  confer  on  Hadrian  the  imperial 
powers  and  honors. 

But  this  sudden  appearance  of  Hadrian  before  the  world  as 
the  master  of  the  armies  and  the  senate  provoked  an  outburst 
of  wrath  on  the  part  of  his  enemies  at  court  and  in  the  army. 
Their  wrath  was  aggravated  when  they  learned  that  this  man 
whom  Trajan  had  appointed  to  carry  on  the  war,  was  with- 
drawing the  troops  from  the  newly  conquered  territories.  Their 
tongues  began  to  wag.  It  happened  that  Plotina  and  Attianus, 
who  was  at  the  time  Trajan's  praetorian  praefect,  were  in  the 
'following  of  the  emperor  w*hen  he  died.  These  two  were  well 
known  partisans  of  Hadrian.  His  opponents  now  declared  that 
Trajan  had  died  without  breaking  his  silence,  that  the  "letter  of 
adoption"  had  been  written  without  his  knowledge  or  consent. 
Plotina  and  Attianus  were  responsible,  it  was  said,  for  this  docu- 
ment; and  they  had  concealed  the  fact  of  Trajan's  death,  until 
the  letter  had  been  received  by  Hadrian.  This  report  was  widely 
believed  among  the  ancients ;  and  it  is  believed  today  by  a  group 
of  influential  scholars  who  have  made  the  hypothesis  that  the 
adoption  was  fictitious,  the  basis  for  an  imposing  structure  of 
theories  and  conjectures.45  The  subject  will  be  considered  in 
the  next  chapter. 


"For  the  events  of  the  summer  of  117,  see  Dio,  68,  33 ;  69,  1-3;  Vita, 
4,  6-10;  5  and  6;  Schulz,  15  and  26  ff.;  Weber,  32  ff.  Hadrian's  designatio 
to  the  consulship  for  118  can  not  have  taken  place  as  early  as  113  or  114 
A.  D.,  as  the  position  of  the  notice  concerning  it  (Vita,  4,  4)  would  seem 
to  imply;  it  must  be  referred  to  the  year  117.  cf.  Weber.  32,  Mommsen, 
St.  R.,  I,  589. 
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IV 
WAS  HADRIAN  ADOPTED  BY  TRAJAN? 

Since  Gibbon  (Chapter  III)  denied  the  genuineness  of  Ha- 
drian's adoption  by  Trajan,  scholars  have  been  divided  on  this 
subject.  The  English  scholars  have  tended  to  believe  that  the 
adoption  took  place,  and  this  is  also  the  view  of  the  French  his- 
torian, Duruy  (Hist.  Rome,  V,  307),  and  of  the  Germans,  Gre- 
gorovius  (21)  and  Schulz  (26).  But  of  late  years  a  number 
of  the  foremost  scholars  of  Germany,  Dierauer,  von  Rohden, 
Dessau,  von  Domaszewski,  Kornemann,  and  Weber,  have  de- 
clared flhat  the  doubts  of  Hadrian's  contemporaries  as  to  the 
reality  of  his  adoption  by  Trajan,  were  well  founded.  This  view 
of  the  matter  'has  obtained  great  currency  in  Germany;  it  is 
expressed  even  in  the  impersonal  Prosopographia  Imperil 
Romani  (I,  16),  and  has  colored  the  pages  of  recent  doctoral 
theses.  In  the  hypothesis  that  the  adoption  was  fictitious,  these 
German  scholars  have  found  the  explanation  of  a  number  of  the 
events  of  Hadrian's  early  reign — the  execution  of  the  four  con- 
sulars  for  instance — and  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  a  series  of 
Hadrianic  monuments.  In  spite  of  all  this  the  present  writer 
will  venture  to  defend  the  view  that  Trajan  before  his  death 
actually  did  name  Hadrian  as  his  adopted  son  and  chosen  suc- 
cessor. Before  proceeding  with  the  argument  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  a  few  general  facts. 

The  discussion  as  to  Hadrian's  adoption  will  always  move 
in  the  realm  of  opinion  rather  than  in  that  of  knowledge.  For  all 
we  know,  only  Plotina  and  Attianus  were  present  with  Trajan 
during  his  last  hours;  if  there  were  other  watchers  by  the  em- 
peror's bedside,  none  has  left  us  a  record  of  what  he  saw  and 
•heard.  And  the  enemies  of  Hadrian  had  some  show  of  reason 
on  their  side  when  they  claimed  that  Plotina  and  Attianus  were 
partial  witnesses.  I  have  implied  above  that  the  report  that  the 
adoption  was  fictitious  was  gossip ;  and  gossip  it  was  in  the  respect 
that  Hadrian's  contemporaries  had  no  certain  knowledge  of  what 
took  place  in  Trajan's  sick  room.  But  the  report  was  not,  as  was 
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usually  the  case  with  Roman  gossip,  in  obvious  conflict  with 
truth  and  probability;  there  were  circumstances  that  gave  it  a 
certain  degree  of  plausibility.  The  difficulties  of  the  question 
must  be  honestly  faced :  they  can  not  be  dismissed  in  the  cavalier 
manner  of  Schulz.  And  the  most  that  any  investigator  can  hope 
to  establish  is  the  probability  of  the  view  he  happens  to  hold. 

I  shall  consider  first  the  arguments  of  those  who  contend  that 
the  adoption  never  took  place,  and  I  shall  confine  myself  chiefly 
to  the  discussions  of  Kornemann  (11-21)  and  Weber  (1-47), 
as  these  two  have  summed  up  the  important  arguments  of  their 
predecessors.  Kornemann  has  pointed  out  that  the  notices  in  the 
Vita  that  lay  stress  on  Trajan's  favor  for  Hadrian,  or  affirm  the 
reality  of  the  adoption,  are  all  found  in  the  "'historical"  part  of 
the  document,46  and  presumably  taken  from  Hadrian's  auto- 
biography (see  introduction  above).  Hadrian  in  the  autobiogra- 
phy naturally  emphasized  every  circumstance  that  would  tend  to 
show  that  he  had  always  enjoyed  Trajan's  favor,  and  that  his 
adoption  "was  the  logical  outcome  of  his  previous  relations"  with 
the  emperor.  The  "historical"  notices  in  the  Vita  clearly  reveal 
this  tendency;  they  are  strongly  partial  and  therefore  untrust- 
worthy. As  examples  of  such  notices  the  following  will  serve: 

2,  2,  "a  Traiano     .     .     pro  filio  habitus" ;  2,  10,  "ad  amicitiam 
Traiani  pleniorem  redit,  nepte  per  sororem  Traiani  uxore  ac- 
cepta";  3,  3,  "a  Traiano  locupletissime  muneratum";  3,  7,  "ada- 
mante   gemma,    quam    Traianus    a    Nerva    acceperat,    donatus" 
(categorically  denied  by  Kornemann  without  a  show  of  proof)  ; 

3,  10,  "a  Sura  conperit  adoptandum  se  a  Traiano  esse";  4,  4, 
"secundo  consul  favore  Plotinae  factus,  totam  praesumptionem 


48 1  can  not  attach  much  value  to  the  method,  borrowed  by  Kornemann 
from  Winterfeld,  of  distinguishing  the  excerpts  from  the  autobiography 
by  the  absence  of  the  rythmical  clausulae,  cf.  Winterfeld,  "Satzschluss- 
studien  zur  Historia  Augusta,"  Rhein.  Museum,  1902,  550  ff.  The  excerpts 
from  the  autobiography  in  the  Vita  have  passed  through  two  hands,  those 
of  the  anonymous  historian,  and  of  Spartianus.  The  Anonymous  was  an 
able  historian  who  combined  his  use  of  the  autobiography  with  that  of 
other  sources  (cf.  Schulz,  passim),  too  much  of  a  man  to  have  copied 
the  autobiography  word  for  word.  Moreover  Winterfeld  in  his  article 
confesses  to  exceptions  from  his  rule. 
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adoptionis  emeruit";  etc.  Kornemann  also  brings  forward  the 
stock  argument  of  all  who  doubt  the  reality  of  the  adoption, 
namely  that  there  is  nothing  in  Hadrian's  career  prior  to  his  acces- 
sion to  show  that  Trajan  specially  favored  him  or  had  singled  him 
out  as  his  successor.  Hadrian's  career  was  the  normal  one  for 
a  man  of  senatorial  rank ;  he  was  not  appointed  to  any  unusual 
office  nor  elected  to  any  of  the  usual  magistracies  before  the 
legal  age,  whereas  the  emperors  in  appointing  their  chosen  suc- 
cessors to  office,  frequently  disregarded  all  the  limitations  as  to 
age.  Both  Kornemann  and  Weber  remark  on  the  frequent  men- 
tion in  the  Vita  of  Plotina's  favor  as  a  cause  for  Hadrian's  ad- 
vancement; if  Trajan  had  really  had  a  strong  regard  for  Ha- 
drian, the  latter  would  have  won  promotion  without  the  aid  of  the 
empress. 

Weber  has  provided  for  us  forty-seven  pages  of  argument 
and  exposition,  pages  bristling  with  citations  and  references  and 
ponderous  with  learning.  Whatever  one  may  think  of  his  con- 
clusions as  to  the  adoption,  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  of 
the  by-products  of  his  discussion  are  very  valuable.  I  sum- 
marize his  arguments,  omitting  his  digressions.  If  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  topics  is  somewhat  puzzling,  the  fault  is  Weber's. 
Weber  concludes  from  a  comparison  of  the  sources  (see  note  45 
of  this  study)  that  the  only  certain  conclusion  we  can  draw  from 
them  is  that  Trajan  did  not  adopt  Hadrian  before  August,  117. 
Weber  then  turns  to  the  archaeological  evidence.  The  coins  of 
Trajan  of  the  period  112-117  A.  D.  show  no  legend  referring  to 
an  adoption  (cf.  Cohen,  II,  Trajan).  The  relief  on  the  arch  at 
Beneventum  representing  the  goddess  Roma  commending  Ha- 
drian to  Trajan,  can  not  be  used  as  a  proof  of  Trajan's  intention 
to  adopt  Hadrian.  The  arch  although  dedicated  in  114,  was  not 
finished  till  tihe  early  part  of  Hadrian's  reign ;  the  relief  is  Ha- 
drianic  (see  photograph,  p.  5).  The  Vita  (4,  9)  says  that  there 
was  a  report  that  Trajan  had  determined  to  leave  the  choice  of 
his  successor  to  the  senate,  and  to  die  without  naming  a  candi- 
date for  the  throne ;  and  that  Trajan  was  led  to  take  this  course 
by  his  desire  to  imitate  Alexander  the  Great.  Weber  proves  at 
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great  length  that  Trajan  did  have  a  great  admiration  for  Alex- 
ander, and  concludes  that  the  Vita  notice  is  well  grounded,  and 
that  Trajan  had  adopted  the  "fixed  principle"  of  an  "elective 
principate"  ("Wahlkaisertum").  The  disfavor  into  which  Ha- 
drian's enemies,  Palma  and  Celsus,  fell  with  Trajan  (Vita,  4, 
3),  proves  nothing.  They  suffered  no  serious  punishment,  at 
least  Celsus  was  soon  restored  to  favor  and  was  consul  ordina- 
rius  in  113  A.  D.  The  fact  Dhat  so  many  of  Trajan's  generals 
violently  opposed  Hadrian  and  plotted  against  him  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  is  evidence  that  the  idea  that  Trajan  had 
intended  to  leave  the  choice  of  his  successor  to  the  senate  was 
wide  spread.  The  honors  conferred  on  Hadrian  in  117  were  all 
due  to  Plotina's  favor,  and  give  no  indication  that  Trajan  in- 
tended to  adopt  Hadrian.  Trajan  bestowed  honors  on  otiher  men 
at  this  time,  and  one  of  them  at  least,  Quietus,  was  an  enemy 
of  Hadrian's.  The  coins  that  commemorate  the  adoption  were 
struck  by  Hadrian  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  (cf.  Cohen,  II, 
3,  4,  5,  5)  ;  Trajan  had  nothing  to  do  with  them.  In  general 
it  is  suspicious  that  Hadrian  took  such  pains  to  impress  upon  his 
subjects,  by  means  of  coins,  reliefs,  etc.,  the  idea  fhat  he  was 
Trajan's  legitimate  successor.  Hadrian  when  the  soldiers  ac- 
claimed him  imperator,  conferred  on  them  a  double  donative. 
This  was  an  effort  to  purchase  their  support,  and  is  evidence  that 
Hadrian  felt  that  his  position  was  an  insecure  one. 

Both  Kornemann  and  Weber  attach  importance  to  an  argu- 
ment of  Dessau's  with  which,  I  confess,  I  find  it  difficult  to  be 
patient,  but  which  I  should  perhaps  in  fairness  report.  Dessau 
(Beitrdge  zur  alien  Gesch,  und  Geographic,  Festschrift  fur 
Kiepert,  1898,  83  ff.)  has  proven  from  epigraphic  evidence  (CIL, 
VI,  1884)  that  a  certain  Phaedimus,  one  of  Trajan's  lictors,  died 
August  12th,  at  Selinus — that  is  two  days  after  Trajan's  death. 
The  remains  of  Phaedimus  were  brought  to  Rome  thirteen  years 
later.  Dessau  argues  that  Phaedimus  had  learned  in  some  way 
that  Trajan  had  died  without  adopting  Hadrian,  and  had  there- 
fore been  put  out  of  the  way  by  Plotina  and  Attianus,  lest  he 
prove  in  future  an  inconvenient  witness ! 
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I  have  summarized  above  the  case  for  the  modern  party  which 
denies  the  reality  of  the  adoption,  the  case  for  the  prosecution  so 
to  speak.  In  reply  to  these  arguments,  it  should  be  said  first  of 
all  that  while  many  of  the  contentions  of  Kornemann  and  Weber 
are  manifestly  true,  they  prove  nothing  for,  or  against,  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  adoption.  I  agree  with  Kornemann  that  the  state- 
ments in  the  Vita  which  emphasize  Trajan's  favor  for  Hadrian, 
or  affirm  the  reality  of  the  adoption,  are  probably  to  be  traced 
to  the  autobiography,  and  are  hence  in  a  sense  partial.  But,  as 
Kornemann  well  knows,  the  statements  that  deny  the  adoption 
are  also  partial,  whether  they  occur  in  the  '"biographic"  parts  of 
the  Vita,  or  in  Dio.  They  go  back  in  either  case  to  the  inveterate 
enemies  of  Hadrian  and  to  the  scandal  mongers  of  the  court,  the 
streets,  and  the  army.  Kornemann's  position  seems  to  be,  "a 
partial  notice  affirming  the  genuineness  of  the  adoption  must  be 
doubted,  a  partial  notice  denying  it  (e.  g.  in  Dio)  is  trustworthy." 
In  general,  and  this  remark  will  answer  many  of  Weber's  argu- 
ments also,  nothing  can  be  proved  for,  or  against,  the  adoption, 
by  appealing  to  the  fact  that  Hadrian  in  his  autobiography,  and 
on  his  coins  and  monuments,  strove  to  impress  his  subjects  with 
the  idea  of  the  legitimacy  of  his  succession.  The  adoption,  if  it 
took  place  at  all,  was  done  in  a  corner,  it  was  bound  to  be  ques- 
tioned. Hadrian,  who  learned  of  most  things,  was  aware  of  this 
hostile  gossip  and  took  measures  to  combat  it.  And  of  the  state- 
ments in  the  "historic"  part  of  the  Vita  that  relate  to  Hadrian's 
career,  there  is  this  to  be  said :  they  are  true,  they  are  confirmed 
in  detail  by  the  Athenian  inscription.  Neither  Hadrian  in  his 
autobiography  nor  the  anonymous  historian  have  tampered  with 
the  facts,  though  they  may  in  some  cases  have  imposed  on  these 
facts  interpretations  which  they  can  not  bear.  I  postpone  for 
the  present  the  consideration  of  Kornemann's  other  main  argu- 
ment. 

As  to  Weber,  his  arguments  frequently  combine  great  in- 
genuity with  a  curious  obliviousness  to  known  facts  and  ordi- 
nary probability.  There  was  no  reason  to  expect  references  to 
the  adoption  on  Trajan's  coins.  Weber  is  right  in  contending 
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that  the  relief  on  the  Beneventum  arch  is  Hadrianic ;  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  Trajan  before  announcing  his  decision  to  adopt 
Hadrian,  would  have  authorized  the  setting  up  of  such  a  relief ; 
or  that  his  docile  senate  would  have  ventured  to  do  it  without  his 
authorization.  The  relief  like  the  autobiography  and  the  coins 
was  a  part  of  Hadrian's  propaganda  (see  above)  ;  it  can  not 
however  be  used  to  prove  that  the  adoption  did  not  take  place. 
Again,  Trajan's  well  known  admiration  for  Alexander  may  have 
inspired  the  gossip  in  Vita  (4,  9)  that  Trajan  planned  to  leave 
the  succession  undecided;  his  hero-worship  of  the  Macedonian 
should  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  source,  rather  than  as  a  con- 
firmation, of  the  Vita  notice.  And,  seriously,  are  we  to  attribute 
such  fantasy  to  a  man  like  Trajan  who  for  all  the  megalomania 
of  his  later  years  was  possessed  of  strong  common  sense?  Trajan 
knew  well  that  Alexander's  failure  to  name  a  successor  had  re- 
sulted in  the  wars  of  the  succession,  and  the  dismemberment  of 
his  empire.  And  Trajan  knew  also  the  ambitious  character  of 
the  hard  men  who  surrounded  him;  some  of  them  had  already 
conspired  against  him  and  been  forgiven.  Is  it  possible  that  he 
was  willing  at  a  critical  moment,  when  the  empire  was  threatened 
both  from  without  and  within,  to  leave  the  decision  as  to  his 
successor  to  men  like  these?  With  regard  to  Palma  and  Celsus, 
the  enemies  of  Hadrian,  Dio,  a  witness  hostile  to  Hadrian,  says 
plainly  that  they  were  punished  in  some  way  by  Trajan  (Dio,  68, 
16,  2) ;  though  it  is  evident  that  Celsus  at  least  was  later  restored 
to  favor.  Trajan  shortly  before  his  death  conferred  greater 
honors  on  Hadrian  than  on  Lusius  Quietus,  or  any  other  general. 
Weber  makes  too  much  of  the  opposition  which  Hadrian  encoun- 
tered at  his  accession.  Mention  has  been  made  of  his  enemies 
of  the  military  party,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  had  friends  even 
in  the  army,  and  that  a  powerful  party  in  the  senate  was  pro- 
Hadrian.  Weber's  remark  (44)  :  "In  alien  Teilen  des  Reichs 
haben  sich  die  Grossen  gegen  die  Nachfolge  Hadrian's  gestraubt, 
und  das  ware  nicht  rect  erklarlich,  wenn  Hadrian's  anspriiche 
unanfechtbar  gewesen  waren,"  is  a  gross  exaggeration,  unjusti- 
fied by  our  evidence.  Hadrian  was  troubled  by  some  malcontents 
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and  plotters — they  were  always  in  evidence  at  a  crisis  in  Roman 
imperial  history — but  in  general  his  accession  seems  to  have  taken 
place  peacefully  enough.  The  double  donative  to  the  soldiers 
may  have  been  a  bribe  to  purchase  their  support;  Hadrian's 
position  at  this  time  was  insecure,  not  necessarily  because  the 
adoption  was  fictitious,  but  because  it  had  been  performed,  if 
performed  at  all,  secretly  and  hurriedly.  So  much  for  Weber's 
arguments.  Dessau's  will  be  dealt  with  below. 

It  is  time  to  turn  from  negative  to  positive  arguments.  Be- 
fore advancing  any  of  my  own,  I  shall  report  the  more  important 
ones  contained  in  an  article  by  Groag  (Mitteilungen  d.  deutsch. 
Archaeolog.  Inst.  rom.  Abteil.,  14,  269  ff).  This  is  the  only  article 
I  have  found  which  attempts  to  give  detailed  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  the  theory  that  the  adoption  was  genuine.47 

No  exceptional  honors  were  bestowed  on  Hadrian  by  Trajan, 
according  to  Groag's  view,  because  of  the  latter's  strong  ad- 
herence to  constitutional  forms  and  his  aversion  to  giving  offense 
to  the  senate.  Trajan  bestowed  no  special  honors  on  Neratius 
Priscus,  the  only  man  besides  Hadrian  to  whom  the  Vita  (4,  8) 
refers  as  a  possible  successor  to  Trajan.  Dio's  remark  that 
Hadrian  did  not  receive  from  Trajan  the  more  distinguished 
consulship  (cf.  Dio  69,  1,  2)  is  not  exactly  true;  Hadrian  was 
designated  consul  ordinarius  for  118  A.  D.  Dio  (69,  1,  3)  tries 
to  make  capital  of  the  fact  that  the  letter  sent  from  Selinus  to 
the  senate  to  announce  the  adoption  was  signed  by  Plotina  in- 
stead of  Trajan;  the  simple  explanation  is  that  Trajan  was  too 
ill  to  write.  In  reply  to  Dessau's  Phaedimus  hypothesis,  Groag 
points  out  that  other  men  besides  Trajan  caught  the  seeds  of 
their  death  in  the  East,  that  Phaedimus  can  have  known  nothing 
because  it  was  his  function  as  lictor  to  attend  Trajan  in  public, 
not  to  be  present  at  his  bed  side ;  and  that  since  there  were  others 
besides  Phaedimus  in  the  emperor's  train,  Trajan's  death  should 
have  been  followed  by  wholesale  executions,  if  Plotina  and  Attia- 
nus  were  to  gain  anything  by  their  crimes.  As  to  Attianus,  Groag 


41  Groag  refers  to  an  article  of  this  sort  by  Camozzi,  Rivista  italiana  di 
numismatica,  13,  157  ff.  This  article  is  not  accessible  to  me,  but  Groag 
has,  I  believe,  reported  anything  of  importance  that  it  contains. 
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says  that  he  was  known  by  Trajan  to  be  a  warm  supporter  of 
Hadrian,  and  yet  Trajan  had  appointed  him  (Attianus)  prae- 
torian praefect.  That  is,  Trajan  when  he  died  left  Hadrian  in 
charge  of  the  great  army  in  the  Bast,  and  Hadrian's  best  friend 
and  guardian  at  the  head  of  the  praetorian  guard — in  the  position 
of  "king  maker."  This  seems  to  me  Groag's  strongest  point. 
The  character  of  Trajan's  illness  (Dio,  68,  33,  2)  and  the  heat  of 
a  Cilician  summer  would  have  hastened  decomposition,  and  made 
it  difficult  to  conceal  his  death.  Groag  then  appeals  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  Beneventum  relief.  In  this  he  is  mistaken,  I  think. 
In  a  later  article  (cf.  op,  cit.,  16,  272)  he  adduces  several  parallels 
from  Hellenistic  history  to  the  story  in  Vita,  4,  10,  that  another 
man  was  substituted  for  Trajan  and  placed  in  the  bed  of  the 
deceased  emperor.  He  need  not  have  gone  so  far  afield;  there 
are  parallels  in  Roman  history — at  least  to  the  story  that  the 
death  was  concealed.  Thus  Tacitus  says  (Annals,  1,  5)  that 
Livia  concealed  the  death  of  Augustus,  and  Agrippina  that  of 
Claudius  (Annals,  XII,  68). 

To  the  considerations  urged  by  Groag,  I  shall  now  add  further 
arguments.  I  shall  discuss  first  the  character  of  the  sources. 
Schulz  (13)  bases  his  belief  that  the  adoption  took  place,  on  the 
ground  that  this  version  of  the  matter  is  found  in  the  "historical" 
part  of  the  Vita  Hadriani;  he  makes  a  point  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  historical  part  the  adoption  is  not  only  affirmed  as  real,  but 
is  represented  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  Hadrian's  pre- 
vious relations  with  Trajan.  In  other  words  what  inspired  faith 
in  Schulz,  inspired  doubt  in  Kornemann  and  Weber.  The  denial 
of  the  adoption  occurs  in  the  "biographic"  part.  According  to 
Schulz's  simple  creed,  "'historical"  notices  in  the  Vita  are  always 
trustworthy,  "biographical"  almost  never.  That  this  creed  failed 
to  satisfy  Kornemann  and  Weber  is  evident.  Yet  Schulz  has  in 
this  particular  instance,  a  very  strong  case,  as  he  might  well 
have  demonstrated.  Let  us  examine  the  text.  Weber,  in  dealing 
with  the  Vita  notices  relating  to  the  adoption,  considers  them 
separately;  that  is  misleading.  The  passage  (4,  6-10)  must  be 
viewed  as  a  whole  in  order  that  its  beauties  may  be  made  mani- 
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fest.  It  is  given  below;  the  "historic"  part  is  italicized,  the 
"biographic,"  printed  in  ordinary  type.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
there  are  few  passages  in  the  Vita  in  which  these  two  parts  are 
more  easily  to  be  distinguished. 

"Quintum  iduum  August,  diem  legatus  Suriae  litteras  adop- 
tionis  accepit,  quando  et  natalem  adoptionis  celebrari  iussit.  ter- 
tium  iduum  earundem,  quando  et  natalem  imperil  statuit  celebran- 
dum,  excessus  ei  Traiani  nuntiatus  est. 

"Frequens  sane  opinio  fuit  Traiano  id  animi  fuisse,  ut  Nera- 
tium  Priscum,  non  Hadrianum,  successorem  relinqueret,  multis 
amicis  in  hoc  consentientibus,  usque  eo  ut  Frisco  aliquando 
dixerit:  'Commendo  tibi  provincias,  si  quid  mihi  fatale  conti- 
gerit,'  et  multi  quidem  dicunt  Traianum  in  animo  id  habuisse,  ut 
exemplo  Alexandri  Macedonis  sine  certo  successore  moreretur, 
multi  ad  senatum  eum  orationem  voluisse  mittere  petiturum,  ut, 
si  quid  ei  evenisset,  principem  Romanae  rei  publicae  senatus  daret, 
additis  dum  taxat  nominibus  ex  quibus  optimum  idem  senatus 
eligeret.  nee  desunt  qui  factione  Plotinae  mortuo  iam  Traiano 
Hadrianum  in  adoptionem  adscitum  esse  prodiderint,  supposito 
qui  pro  Traiano  fessa  voce  loquebatur." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  "historical"  portion,  whether  true  or 
false,  is  simple  and  direct  in  expression,  and  careful  in  its  indi- 
cations of  chronology.  There  is  no  internal  evidence  of  false- 
hood. Schulz  (15)  has  from  a  calculation  based  on  the  dis- 
tances and  the  known  speed  of  ancient  ships,  concluded  that  the 
dates  given  in  this  passage  are  perfectly  consistent  with  probability 
and  with  Dio's  dating  for  Trajan's  death  (cf.  Dio,  68,  33,  3). 

When  we  turn  to  the  "biographic"  passage  we  are  struck  by 
the  vagueness  of  the  language — a  characteristic  of  all  the  bio- 
graphic parts.  Cf.  "Frequens  sane  opinio  fuit  .  .  et  multi 
quidem  dicunt  .  .  multi  .  .  nee  desunt  qui  .  .  pro- 
diderint." The  contradictory  character  of  the  notices  is  also 
impressive.  It  is  evident  that  we  have  to  deal  not  merely  with  a 
"biographic  tradition"  but  with  traditions.  Summarized  the 
"biographic"  passage  amounts  to  this :  "there  was  a  wide  spread 
opinion  that  Trajan  had  really  promised  Priscus  the  succession. 
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But  many  say,  Trajan  was  planning  to  die  without  naming  a 
successor  in  imitation  of  Alexander;  many,  that  he  wished  to 
turn  over  the  choice  to  the  senate.  And  there  are  even  some 
who  report  that  Plotina  secured  the  adoption  for  Hadrian  after 
Trajan's  death,  by  substituting  for  Trajan  another  man  who, 
etc.,  etc."  This  last  story  is  one  to  which  even  the  hardiest  op- 
ponents of  the  genuineness  of  the  adoption  rarely  venture  to 
allude.  And  rightly.  For  it  sets  the  final  seal  of  disreputability 
on  the  whole  passage. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  a  student  of  historical  documents,  could 
hesitate  to  give  the  preference  here  to  the  "historical"  passage. 
If  we  reject  this  passage,  then  we  must  decide  between  the  bio- 
graphic notices.  The  Neratius  Priscus  statement  contradicts  the 
Alexander  story,  and  the  report  that  Trajan  wished  to  refer  a 
list  of  candidates  to  the  senate,  while  reconcilable  with  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  is  evidently  regarded  by  Spartianus  as  a  some- 
what different  version,  as  is  shown  by  the  repetition  of  "multi." 
Weber  has  defended  the  "exemplo  Alexandri"  gossip ;  some  other 
opponent  of  the  adoption  theory  may  come  eventually  to  the  res- 
cue of  Neratius  Priscus. 

The  "late  minor  authors",  Eutropius  (VIII,  6)  and  Aurelius 
Victor  (Caes.,  13,  11),  repeat  the  story  that  the  adoption  was  a 
fiction  of  Plotina's ;  but  this  proves  nothing.  The  Vita,  Eutropius, 
and  Victor  are  not  independent  sources ;  their  "biographic"  notices 
represent  a  common  tradition  (see  introduction  above).  Victor's 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  quite  like  that  in  the  Vita.  He  states 
(13,  11)  that  Hadrian  was  adopted  by  Trajan,  then  he  says 
(13,  13)  :  "quamquam  alii  Plotinae,  Traiani  coniugis  favore  im- 
perium  assecutum  putent,  quae  viri  testamento  heredem  regni 
institutum  simulaverat."  Observe  the  "alii  .  .  putent."  It 
is  moreover  very  doubtful  whether  anything  in  Victor's  chapter 
on  Hadrian  is  to  be  taken  seriously. 

What  of  our  Greek  authority,  Dio?    He  says  categorically: 

"  'ASpiavos   8e  viro  /nev  TpatavoS  owe   eaeiroo/01/"     (69,   1,1).  Dio  gOCS 

on  to  say  that  he  knows  this  is  so;  that  his  father  was  once 
governor  of  Cilicia,  and  learned  the  whole  truth;  among  other 
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things,  that  the  death  of  Trajan  was  concealed  until  the  "adop- 
tion" had  been  published.  Now  Weber  himself  has  shown  (2) 
that  Dio's  father,  Apronianus,  was  governor  of  Cilicia  about 
sixty-five  years  after  Trajan's  death.  He  had  moreover  no  ac- 
cess to  trustworthy  sources  of  information — where  were  such 
sources  to  be  found?  Dio  is  discredited  by  his  dogmatism,  his 
preposterous  appeal  to  his  father's  authority,  and  his  manifest 
bias  against  Hadrian.  In  fact  his  whole  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject is  a  special  plea.  Yet  he  betrays  his  own  cause  in  a  curious 
way.  He  finds  evidence  of  foul  play  in  the  fact  that  Trajan's 
letter  announcing  the  adoption  to  the  senate,  was  not  signed  by 
him,  but  by  Plotina  :  69,  1,  3  :  "rats  yap  eirioroXcus  OVK  avros,  aXX'  17 
HAwTiva  vrre'ypai/'ev,  virep  eir'  ouS«vos  aAAov  tTTCTroiT/Kct"  "She  had  never 
done  this  in  any  previous  instance,"  says  Dio.  Groag's  remark 
that  Trajan  was  too  weak  to  write  disposes  of  Dio's  objection. 
But  there  is  something  more  to  say.  Plotina,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  antiquity  (Dio,  68,  5;  Pliny,  Pan  eg.,  83)  was  a  woman 
of  high  character ;  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  those  who  accuse 
her  of  deception,  forgery  and  murder.  And  here  we  find  a  pledge 
of  her  good  faith.  She  could  easily  have  forged  Trajan's  signa- 
ture, or  had  it  forged.  She  boldly  signed  her  own  name  to  the 
letter.  This  seems  to  me  to  indicate  that  she  neither  practiced 
deception  nor  expected  to  be  charged  with  such  practice.  To 
sum  up,  it  is  evident  that  the  denial  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
adoption,  is  in  every  case  associated  with  the  signs  of  an  inferior 
or  untrustworthy  source. 

But  there  are  other  considerations  besides  the  character  of 
the  sources.  The  assumption  that  Trajan  died  without  naming 
Hadrian  as  his  successor  involves  serious  difficulties.  This  as- 
sumption leaves  us  with  two  possibilities.  Either  Trajan  named 
no  successor  whatever,  or  he  named  another  man  instead  of 
Hadrian.  The  first  theory  accords  with  Weber's  idea  that 
Trajan  believed  the  choice  should  be  left  to  the  senate,  that  he 
clung  to  his  principle  of  the  "elective  principate."  I  have  dealt 
with  this  theory  of  Weber's  above;  I  can  but  repeat  here  my 
question :  was  Trajan  willing  in  his  last  hours  to  leave  his  empire 
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to  be  at  once  the  prey  of  rebellion,  invasion  and  civil  war;  to 
expose  it  to  such  a  series  of  calamities  as  followed  the  death  of 
Nero  ?  And  what  is  there  in  Trajan's  treatment  of  the  senate  to 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  really  planned  to  entrust  it  with  this 
power  of  choice?  Trajan  for  all  his  deference  to  the  senate  was 
its  master;  he  was  as  much  of  a  despot  as  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, albeit  his  was  a  kindly  despotism.  His  administration 
shows  that  he  regarded  the  senate  as  the  creature  rather  than 
the  creator  of  the  princeps.48  And  if  we  take  the  other  alter- 
native, who  was  there  for  him  to  choose  but  Hadrian?  His 
comrades  were,  old  or  aging  men — Servianus  was  about  seventy 
when  Trajan  died.  His  generals  had  acquitted  themselves  well 
in  the  field,  but  none  of  them,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  endowed 
with  special  intellectual  gifts.  Did  his  thoughts  turn  to  men  like 
Palma,  Celsus,  or  Frugi  Crassus — men  who  had  been  convicted, 
or  at  least  accused  of  conspiracy  during  his  reign?  Did  the  half- 
barbarian,  the  Moorish  chieftain,  Lusius  Quietus,  appeal  to  him 
as  a  promising  candidate? 

It  remains  to  say  something  of  two  closely  related  questions : 
the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  Hadrian's  career  under  Trajan, 
and  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  emphasis  laid  by  both 
ancients  and  moderns  on  Plotina's  favor  as  a  factor  in  this  career. 
The  following  seems  to  be  the  interpretation  of  the  facts.  Trajan 
at  first  was  not  greatly  attracted  by  Hadrian.  The  differences  in 
their  character,  long  a  barrier  to  real  sympathy,  were  probably 
accentuated  at  this  time  when  Hadrian  was  in  the  first  bloom  of 
his  enthusiasm  for  Greek  art  and  literature,  and  when  he  had  not 
learned  to  conceal  his  vanity  and  self-assurance.  Further  es- 
trangement was  produced  by  Hadrian's  extravagance  and  debts, 
and  Servianus'  unfriendly  reports  of  him  to  Trajan.  But  Ha- 
drian gradually  returned  to  favor,  and  in  bringing  this  about, 
leading  roles  can  be  assigned  to  Plotina  and  Sura.  The  latter's 
friendly  intervention  should  be  emphasized,  he  had  great  in- 
fluence over  Trajan.  According  to  the  Epitome  (13),  Sura's 


48  Cf.  Schiller,  I,  2,  563 ;  Pliny,  Epist.,  3,  20,  12 :  "sunt  quidem  omnia  sub 
unius  arbitrio." 
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advice  had  led  Nerva  to  adopt  Trajan;  it  may  be  that  Sura  helped 
to  create  two  emperors.     It  is  probable  that  Plotina  had  much 
to  do  with  effecting  the  marriage  of  Hadrian  and  Sabina.     Ha- 
drian now  held  his  first  important  office,  the  quaestorship.    Much 
of  Hadrian's  official  life  was  passed  in  close  proximity  to  Trajan. 
As  quaestor  Hadrian  was  candidatus  principis,  he  went  to  the 
first  Dacian  war  as  Trajan's  comes;  his  duties  as  curator  actorum 
senatus  kept  him  in  close  touch  with  Trajan;  after  his   (Ha- 
drian's)   consulship,   he   composed  the   emperor's   speeches    for 
him.    The  relation  of  guardian  to  ward  explains  the  tendency  of 
Trajan  to  keep  the  youthful  Hadrian  employed  in  the  imperial 
entourage;  Trajan  however  persisted  in  thus  treating  Hadrian 
when  the  latter  had  reached  middle  age.     Trajan  had  then  no 
personal  aversion  to  Hadrian;  on  the  other  hand  after  Hadrian 
had  distinguished  himself  as  legatus  in  the  second  Dacian  war, 
and  governor  of  Pannonia,  Trajan's  favor  did  not  extend  to  his 
conferring  on  Hadrian  the  more  distinguished  consulship.    After 
his  consulship  Hadrian  held  no  office  for  a  while;  but  this  may 
signify  only  that  Trajan  found  occupation  enough  for  him  in 
employing  him  as  literary  adviser  and  speech  writer.     I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  was  in  this  intimate  relation  that  Trajan 
at  last  began  to  appreciate  Hadrian's  great  ability.     The  differ- 
ences between  the  two  men  were  conspicuous;  what  they  had  in 
common  was   revealed   only  through   time  and   constant   inter- 
course.   However  that  may  be,  Trajan  now  (c.  Ill  A.  D.)  began 
to  show  to  Hadrian  marked  signs  of  favor,  and  from  this  time  on 
it  is  a  question  whether  Plotina's  influence  was  the  leading  factor 
in  Hadrian's  advancement.     Hadrian  was  allowed  to  hold  the 
exceptional  honor  of  the  Athenian  archonship,  and  to  have  statues 
erected  to  him  in  the  Greek  cities  (see  note  36). 

At  the  time  of  the  Parthian  war  he  was  legatus  of  Syria. 
When  Trajan  died,  Hadrian  was  legatus  of  Syria,  commander 
in  chief  of  the  army,  and  consul  designatus  for  118  A.  D. 
Hadrian's  career  was  the  "normal"  one  in  that  he  was  never 
granted  by  Trajan  the  proconsular  imperium  or  the  tribunician 
power;  but  I  fail  to  find  in  the  careers  of  the  other  prominent 
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men  of  Trajan's  time,  a  parallel  to  the  accumulation  of  honors 
indicated  above.49  But,  says  Weber,  Hadrian  owed  all  this  to 
Plotina  (32).  Weber  and  Kornemann  seem  to  have  walked  into 
the  trap  set  for  them  by  the  ancients.  The  Roman  gossips  who 
were  hostile  to  Hadrian  knew  of  Plotina's  affection  for  him, 
and  of  the  part  she  had  played  in  launching  him  on  his  career. 
Whenever  Trajan  bestowed  some  new  honor  on  Hadrian,  they 
raised  their  cuckoo  cry  "favore  Plotinae."  Even  the  able  anony- 
mous historian  of  the  Vita  was  deceived  by  it.  But  should  we  be? 
Trajan  was  a  strong  and  masterful  man,  given  to  making  deci- 
sions on  his  own  initiative.  This  is  clear  from  his  letters  to 
Pliny.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that  this  emperor  conferred  the 
most  responsible  positions  in  his  government  on  a  man  whom  he 
neither  liked  nor  trusted — because  Plotina  asked  him  to  do  so. 
And  even  if  we  accept  this  supposition  as  true,  then  the  obvious 
conclusion  is,  that  if  Plotina  could  do  so  much  for  Hadrian,  it 
is  probable  that  she  was  able  to  persuade  Trajan  to  adopt  her 
protege. 

Favors  and  honors  then  were  heaped  up  for  Hadrian  toward 
the  end  of  Trajan's  life.  Still  Trajan  refused  to  break  his 
silence  in  regard  to  the  succession.  This  hesitation  of  Trajan's 
to  adopt  a  successor  is  not,  however,  altogether  inexplicable. 
Trajan  reveals  a  psychological  weakness  not  uncommon  in 
men  of  active  and  dominant  personality,  namely  the  unwilling- 
ness to  envisage  the  fact  of  their  death,  or  even  the  period 
when  they  will  be  in  a  sense  superseded  and  relegated  to  semi- 
obscurity.  This  weakness  reveals  itself  in  our  times  in  the 
failure  of  such  men  to  make  their  wills.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Trajan  did  not  realize  in  the  summer  of  117  that  his  end 
was  near.  He  expected  to  recover  from  his  disease ;  this  is  clear 
from  the  whole  account  in  our  sources.  He  went  on  with  his  pre- 
parations for  another  expedition  against  Mesopotamia,  he  em- 
barked on  the  voyage  to  Italy,  looking  forward  to  the  triumph 


48  Weber  (33)  makes  much  of  the  honors  bestowed  by  Trajan  on  Lusius 
Quietus  in  117.  But  Quietus  was  then  legatus  of  the  unimportant  pro- 
vince of  Judaea,  and  consul  suffectus.  His  position  was  far  inferior  to 
Hadrian's.  On  the  chronology,  see  Weber. 
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he  was  never  to  celebrate  (cf.  Weber,  35).  It  was  perhaps  first 
at  Selinus  that  he  realized  that  he,  on  whom  men  had  conferred 
the  title  appropriate  to  Jupiter  ("Optimus"),  he,  the  god  on 
earth,  must  soon  submit  to  the  common  lot.  He  knew  that  his 
empire  in  its  present  parlous  state  demanded  a  head.  And  who 
was  so  available  as  the  man  to  whom  he  was  united  by  kinship, 
guardianship,  and  marriage,  the  man  whose  ability  he  had  so 
thoroughly  tested  in  curia,  camp  and  study?  Hadrian  moreover 
was  at  the  head  of  the  great  eastern  army ;  the  praef ect  of  the 
praetorian  guard  was  his  strong  supporter,  the  empress,  his  de- 
voted partisan.  The  adoption  of  Hadrian  was  demanded  by 
both  wisdom  and  expediency.  Those  who  wish  may  add  to  these 
considerations  the  insistent  advice  of  Attianus  and  Plotina ;  it 
need  not  be  regarded  however  as  the  determining  factor.  Under 
all  these  circumstances  it  seems  by  far  the  most  probable  view, 
that  Trajan  at  last  brought  himself  to  nominate  Hadrian  as  his 
successor  in  the  empire. 
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